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FRED  FEARNOTS  MISTAKE 

OB, 

UP  AGAINST  HIS  MATCH. 

BY  HAL  STANDISH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

“give  me  liberty  oe  give  me  death.” 

Fred  Fearnot  and  Terry  Oleott  were  on  board  the  train 
leaving  the  little  town  of  Marshal,  down  in  North  Carolina, 
returning  North  with  Tom  Tipps  and  his  wife. 

Fred,  after  a  most  strenuous  effort,  had  secured  a  pardon 
from  the  Governor  of  the  state  for  Tom,  who  had  killed  a 
well-known  man  at  Marshal  for  boldly  trying  to  force  his 
attentions  upon  his  wife.  He  had  been  tried,  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  be  hanged  before  either  Fred  or  Terry  had 
heard  of  it. 

They  had  gone  to  his  assistance,  and,  on  reaching  the 
little  town,  found  themselves  frequently  in  danger  of  being 
shot  by  the  friends  of  the  dead  man.  They  stuck  to  him, 
however,  an rl  Fred’s  usual  good  luck  clung  to  him  through 
ail  his  efforts  to  get  a  pardon  from  the  Governor. 

The  y  vrere  now  on  their  way  North  with  the  happy 


couple,  and  a  happier  pair  than  they  were  would  have  been 
hard  to  find  on  the  continent. 

“Say,  Tom,  old  man,”  said  Terry,  who  was  occupying 
a  seat  in  front  of  Tipps  and  his  wife,  “they  won’t  get  that 
hemp  cravat  around  your  neck  this  time,  will  they  ?” 

“No,”  replied  Tom,  “but  it  is  no  fault  of  theirs,  I  guess.” 

“No;  they  tell  me  the  sheriff  had  been  practicing  tying 
a  slip  noose  for  the  last  month.” 

“Oh!  for  Heaven's  sake,  stop  such  talk  as  that,”  said 
Mrs.  Tipps. 

“That’s  all  right,”  laughed  Terry,  “talk  don’t)hurt,  and 
you  ought  to  be  glad  that  it’s  nothing  but  talk.” 

“I  am  glad,  but  I  never  want  to  hear  it  mentioned 
again.” 

“Neither  do  I,”  said  Tom.  “It’s  like  a  horrible  night¬ 
mare,”  and  he  unconsciously  felt  his  neck  with  both  his 
hands. 

Terry  laughed  and  remarked  : 

“I  know  how  you  feel,  old  fellow.  1  came  much  nearer 
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being  hanged  once  than  you  did,  on  time,  for  1  actually  had 
my  hands  tied  at  my  back  and  a  noose  around  my  neck  and 
fastened  to  a  limb  overhead.  About  one  minute  longer  and 
l  would  have  been  swung  off;  but  Fred,  about  two  hundred 
yards  away,  cut  the  rope  in  two  with  a  bullet,  and  for 
months  afterward  I  imagined,  at  times,  that  I  could  feel 
that  confounded  noose  around  my  neck.  Many  a  time  you 
will  wake  up  from  a  dream  and  feel  your  neck.” 

“Oh !  will  you  please  hush  that !”  pleaded  Mrs.  Tipps.  “It 
makes  me  nervous.” 

“Oh!  well,  that  sort  of  nervousness  doesn't  hurt.  It  is 
very  different  from  that  you  had  when  Tom  was  in  danger.” 

“Yes!  Yes!  indeed  it  is,  but  I  would  like  to  blot  out 
everv  remembrance  of  the  awful  occurrence.  I  would 
actually  be  willing  to  lose  my  memory  of  all  the  past  and 
begin  anew  from  this  hour  to  renlember  only  what  may 
come  to  us  in  the  future.” 

“I  am  sorry  it  happened,”  remarked  Tom,  “but  the  truth 
is,  I  have  no  regret  for  what  I  did.  I  would  do  it  again 
under  similar  circumstances.” 

“That’s  right,  so  would  I,”  said  Terry,  “and  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  was  evidently  of  the  same  opinion.” 

“Well,  I  am  glad  he  was,”  said  Tom,  “but  there  are  a  lot 
of  men  in  that  country,  who  are  no  better  than  so  many 
tigers.” 

“I  know  more  about  that  than  you  do,  old  fellow,  for 
Fred  and  I  had  to  face  them  nearly  every  day  for  three  or 
four  weeks,  in»  fact  the  very  next  day  after  we  got  there,  I 
had  to  lick  two  of  them  in  the  hotel,  just  because  I  had  re¬ 
marked  to  the  landlord  that  you  had  done  just  what  was 
right.  One  of  them  wanted  to  shoot,  but  Fred, who  was 
standing  by,  drew  his  gun,  got  the  drop  on  him  and  put  a 
stop  to  it.  We  would  have  had  a  big  fight  had  we  remained 
twenty-four  hours  in  the  town  after  you  were  released,  so  I 
guess  you  had  better  keep  out  of  that  part  of  the  state  in 
future.” 

“You  can  bet  your  life  I  will.  I  anggoing  to  have  my 
lawyer  there  sell  the  property  which  had  been  left  my  wife, 
and  if  they  ever  catch  me  in  this  state  again  I  won’t  ob¬ 
ject  to  their  hajtnging  me.” 

The  next  day,  late  in  the  afternoon,  the  little  party  of 
four  reached  New  York  City,  where  Tom’s  father  and 
mother  met  him,  to  escort  him  to  their  home  up  at  Pough¬ 
keepsie.  The  meeting  was  a  very  affecting  one,  as  was 
natural  under  the  circumstances.  Tom  frankly  told  his 
parents  that  he  was  indebted  to  Fred  and  Terry  for  his  life 
and  that  he  would  be  grateful  as  long  as  he  lived. 

“That’s  all  right,  Tom,”  said  Fred,  “you  would  have 
done  the  same  thing  for  me.” 

“I  would  have  tried,”  said  Tom,  “but  I  don’t  believe  I 
could  have  succeeded  like  you  did,  for  my  counsel  told  me 
you  were  worth  a  dozen  lawyers.” 

“It  wasn’t  a  matter  of  law,”  said  Fred.  “It  was  a  matter 
of  natural  right,  a  question  of  justification,  and  it  was  fortu¬ 
nate  that  the  Governor  happened  to  be  a  square  man,  who 
was  not  afraid  to  do  what  was  right.” 

Tom  and  his  wife  bade  good-by  to  Fred  and  Terrv  and 
took  the  next  train  to  Poughkeepsie. 


“Now,  Terry,  old  man,”  said  Fred,  “let’a  go  up  to  th" 
house  and  report  to  the  folks  at  home.  They  don  t  know 
that  we  are  here,  as  I  forgot  all  about  telegraphing  that  w  • 
were  coming.” 

They  went  uptown  to  the  Fearnot  residence,  and  received 
a,  joyous  welcome. 

“Fred,  what  became  of  your  friend  Tipps?”  Mrs.  Fear¬ 
not  asked,  as  soon  as  she  had  given  him  a  motherly  wel¬ 
come. 

“We  brought  him  back  with  us,  mother.  The  Governor 
gave  him  a  full,  free  pardon  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
justified  in  what  he  did.” 

“Oh!  I  am  so  glad,”  she  exclaimed,  “yet  it  was  an  awful 
thing.” 

“Indeed,  it  was,  mother.” 

\It  will  be  a  lesson  for  his  wife,  which  she  will  probably 
never  forget.” 

“Yes,  but  I  d^on’t  think  she  was  so  much  to  blame, 
mother.  She  was  thoughtless,  maybe,  but  had  no  intention 
of  doing  anything  wrong.” 

“You  may  be  right,”  said  Mrs.  Fearnot,  “but  a  wife 
should  never  be  thoughtless.  She  should  never,  under  any 
circumstances,  receive  the  attentions  of  other  men,  .except 
those  that  can  be  delivered  publicly  and  in  the  bounds  of 
strictest  propriety.” 

“Where’s  Margie,  mother?”  Fred  asked. 

“  She  is  out  with  her  cousin,  and  I  am  expecting  her  back 
every  minute.” 

Fred  and  Terry  went  to  the  former’s  room,  and  had  been 
there  about  half  an  hour  when  Marguerite  arrived  with  her 
cousin.  The  two  girls  at  once  sent  upstairs  for  them  to  come 
down  and  they  did  so. 

Of  course  Fred  greeted  his  sister  and  cousin  with  a  kiss, 
while  Terry  stood  by,  laughing  and  kissing  the  back  of  his 
hand.  Marguerite  laughed  and  said  : 

“Those  kisses  are  for  Mary,  I  suppose?” 

“No,  they  are  for  any  girl  who  will  take  them,”  he  re¬ 
plied.  “I  haven’t  kissed  a  girl  since  I  left  New  York.” 

“What  a  pity,”  she  laughed. 

“Yes,  it  is  a  pity.  It’s  pretty  tough  to  stand  by  and  see 
another  fellow  going  through  osculatory  exercises  without 
being  permitted  to  participate.” 

“That’s  right,”  she  laughed.  “Beg  hard,  I’ll  give  you 
one  for  Mary,”  and  she  puckered  her  lips  up  at  him,  and 
he  dived  at  them  like  a  duck  after  a  grain  of  corn. 

Her  mother  and  cousin  laughed  heartily,  and  Margie 
simply  remarked : 

“I  feel  sorry  for  the  poor  fellow.”  v 

Of  couise  the  two  boys  bad  to  relate  the  story  of  their 
adventures  down  in  North  Carolina,  and  never  were  lis¬ 
teners  more  interested  than  were  the  two  young  ladies,  for 

Margueiite  had  met  Tom  and  his  wife,  and  remembered  c 
them  kindly. 

m  J 

Terry  remained  to  dinner  and  after  the  meal  he  and  Fred 
left  the  house  to  visit  the  museum  on  the  West  Side  to  see  I 
Dick  Duncan,  Joe  Jencks.  Gale.  Times  and  the  others.  ] 

stnrv  I 


They  took  them  completely  by  surprise,  and  the  storv 
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of  Tom  Tipps'  narrow  escape  filled  them  with  joy,  for  Die!': 
and  Joe  had  been  schoolmates  with  him. 

“  Fred,  old  man,”  said  Dick.  “I  think  that  is  some  of  the 
best  work  1  ever  knew  you  to  do.” 

“1  think  so,  too,  Dick,”  replied  Fred.  “I  was  working 
almost  against  hope  all  the  time.  The  odds  were  tremen¬ 
dous,  and  I  am  half  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  sheer  good 
luck,  rather  than  my  management.” 

‘‘Call  it  what  you  please,”  said  Dick.  “It  saved  Tom, 
and  if  ever  I  get  into  such  a  scrape  as  that,  I’ll  send  for  you 
in  preference  to  the  best  lawyer  in  the  country.” 

‘‘Look  here,  now,  old  man.  I  don’t  want  another  case  of 
that  kind,  so  you  must  be  careful  and  keep  on  your  good 
behavior.  A  man  is  in  a  pretty  bad  way  when  he  gets  into 
the  clutches  of  the  law,  for  people  believe  that  a  man  has 
done  something  wrong  whenever  the  law  lays  its  hands  on 
him,  and  when  a  fellow  is  in  the  wrong,  things  are  apt  to 
go  against  him.  Kow  how  have  you  been  getting  on  in  our 
absence  ?” 

“Splendidly,”  Dick  replied.  “We  have  had  a  full  house 
all  the  time,  and  had  no  trouble  whatever.  Everything  has 
been  going  on  smoothly” 

“Anybody  fallen  in  love  with  Flossie  and  Kellie  and 
Elsie?” 

“Oh!  yes,”  laughed  Joe.  “There  are  a  whole  lot  of  fel¬ 
lows  in  love  "with  them,  but  you  bet  they  keep  their  distance 
while  Sam  is  around.” 

Just  then  Sam  and  Frank  entered  the  office  where  they 
were  talking  with  Dick  a’hd  Joe,  and  of  course  gave  them 
a  hearty  greeting.  They  were  firing  questions  at  them  when 
one  of  the  employees  of  the  place  came  in  and  said  that  the 
ladies  wanted  Mr.  Fearnot  and  Mr.  Olcott  in  the  reception 
room,  back  of  the  stage. 

“Come  ahead,  Terry,”  said  Fred.  “It’s  not*at  all  per-' 
missible  to  keep  the  girls  waiting.” 

They  went  back  and  found  the  three  girls  anxiously  wait¬ 
ing  for  them,  and  after  the  greeting  they  had  to  repeat  the 
story  of  Tom  Tipps’  trouble  and  how  he  got  out  of  it. 

“I  knew  you  would  get  him  out,  Fred,”  said  Elsie 
Warner. 

“So  did  I,”  put  in  Kellie. 

“I  never  had  any  doubt  about  it,”  said  Flossie. 

“That’s  right,”  laughed  Fred.  “You  girls  can’t  turn  my 
head,  or  I  would  have  been  ruined  long  ago  ?” 

“How  about  our  heads?”  Elsie  asked. 

'  “They  are  all  right,”  he  replied.  “Just  hard  enough. 
Sam  and  Frank  tell  me  that  you  all  have  been  behaving 
beautifully.” 

“We  had  to,”  laughed  Elsie,  “for  we  had  no  one  here  to 
protect  us,  so  we  were  compelled  to  be  very  careful,  quiet 
as  mice  and  as  good  as  Sunday-School  children.  Jhe  fact 
h  we  were  afraid  Sam  *would  thrash  us  if  we  didn  t  be¬ 
have.” 

“Good  !  Good  !”  he  laughed,  and  turning  to  Sam  added : 

“That  gives  me  a  mw  idea,  old  man.  I’ll  make  you 
ma  4^r  of  the  whipping  post  for  the  girls.” 

They  were  not  allowed  to  indulge  jn  much  talk  at  that 


time,  as  the  crowd  was  pouring  in  and  the  performance  had 
to  begin. 

Fred  and  Terry  took  seats  in  the  audience  and  were 
highly  gratified  at  the  way  things  went  on.  Everything 
passed  off  smoothly,  for  the  performers  had  been  at  the  work 
so  long  that  each  was  perfect  in  his  or  her  lines  as  well  as 
stage  business. 

“  Terry,  the  whole  thing  works  like  a  piece  of  machinery, 
doesn’t  it  ?”  said  Fred  to  his  chum. 

“Yes,  but  I  am  beginning  to  think  it  is  about  time  for  us 
to  make  some  changes.  We  can’t  run  on  with  the  same  plays 
all  the  time.” 

“Well,  it  seems  to  be  going  on  all  right,  now.” 

“Of  course,  but  we  have  got  to  make  a  change  some 
time.” 

The  performance  over,  Fred  and  Terry  accompanied  the 
performers  to  the  restaurant  two  blocks  down  the  avenue, 
where  the  entire  party  had  a  late  supper  at  their  expense, 
and  while  they  were  there  Frd  suggested  to  them  that  each 
should  think  over  the  matter  of  changes  in  the  programme 
ahd  make  suggestions. 

“Why,  I  have  been  thinking  about  that  for  several 
weeks,”  said  Miss  Warner,  “not  that  the  public  is  tired  of 
the  present  plays,  for  the  crowds  are  just  as  great  as  ever, 
but  because  I  know  that  a  change  will  have  to  be  made 
some  time.” 

“That’s  right,”  said  Fred.  “It  is  best  never  to  tire  out 
the  public,  but  to  make  changes  before  they  have  to  be  called 
for.” 

< 

It  was  a  pleasant  party  and  all  the  performers  seemed  to 
be  very  glad  that  Fred  and  Terry  were  back  with  them. 

“I  hope  you  will  stay  with  us  now,”  said  Flossie. 

“What’s  the  use?  You  get  along  just  as  well  when  we 
are  away  as  while  we  are  here.” 

“Well,  we  want  the  pleasure  of  your  compan}q”  remarked 
Kellie  Gale! 

“How  about  that,  Frank?”  Terry  asked,  turning  to 
Kellie’s  husband. 

“Oh!  that’s  all  right,”  laughed  Frank.  “You  know  she 
takes  delight,  and  always  did,  in  trying  to  make  me  feel 
jealous.” 

“Well,  why  don’t  you  play  the  same  game?” 

“I  am  not  built  that  way,”  was  the  reply. 

Kellie  laughed  and  remarked  to  Terry: 

“  On  that  particular  point  Frank  is  always  unreliable,  for 
I  have  to  keep  a  strict  watch  over  him  all  the  time.” 

“What  a  blessed  thing  it  is  for  a  man  to  have  someone  to 
wateh  over  him,”  remarked  Terry..  “I  would  be  a  better 

man  myself  if  I  had  someone  to  take  charge  of  me.” 

% 

“Indeed,  you  would,”  said  Kellie,  with  an  emphasis  that 
made  the  crowd  laugh.  “I  would  advise  you  to  take  the 
next  train  for  Fredonia.” 

“Just  what  I  am  going  to  do  in  a  day  or  two,”  said 
Terry,  very  much  to  Fred’surprise,  who  exclaimed: 

“The  deuce,  you  are  !” 

“Yes,  I  have  been  away  from  home  about  as  long  as  I  can 
stand  it.  Every  letter  I  get  from  mother  puts  the  question 
to  me,  ‘When  are  you  coming  home,  Terry?’  ” 
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“Doesn’t  anybody  else  ask  you  that  question?”  asked 
Elsie  Warner.  \ 

“Yes,  l  never  get  a  letter  from  Fredonia  from  either 
friends  or  relatives  that  doesn’t  ask  it.” 

“  Well,  you  had  better  go,”  said  Dick. 

“I  am  going  to,  but  I  suppose  you  are  satisfied  to  re¬ 
main  right  here?” 

Dick  knew  what  Terry  meant  by  that  remark,  for  he 
had  made  a  confession  to  him  about  his  feelings  toward 
Marguerite  Fearnot. 

“  Oh !  yes,  I  feel  perfectly  at  home,”  he  replied,  trying  to 
keep  a  straight  face.  “I  haven't  any  girl  up  at  Elmira.”’ 

“Have  you  got  one  down  here  in  New  York?”  Fred 
asked,  to  him,  and  Dick  wondered  if  Terry  had  betyayed  his 
secret. 

“No,  I  don’t  know  that  I  have,”  he  answered. 

“Well,  a  fellow  ought  to  have  a  girl,”  remarked  Fred.  “It 
makes  him  feel  more  like  a  man  as  well  as  sets  him  thinking 
about  the  future;  and  still  farther,  keeps  him  walking 
straight  and  behaving  as  he  ought  to.  Just  look  at  Sam 
and  Frank  now.  See  how  they  show  up  at  home  every  night, 
and  how,  when  they  stay  out  late,  they  have  to  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  themselves.” 

“Say,”  Terry  asked,  turning  to  Sam,  “is  that  so?  Do  you 
have  to  give  an  account  of  yourself  when  you  are  out  late  at 
night  ?”  /  ’ 

“Yes,”  laughed  Frank. 

“And  do  you  have  to  give  an  account,  too,  Frank?” 

“Yes,”  said  Frank. 

“And  what  would  be  the  result  if  you  refused  to  do  so?” 

“Don’t  mention  it,”  laughed  Frank.  “I  shudder  to  think 
what  the  consequences  would  be.” 

“  That  settles  it,”  said  Terry.  “  ‘Give  me  liberty  or  give 
me  death.’  ” 


CHAPTER  II. 

FRED  AND  TERRY  IN  FREDONIA. 

“Terry,”  said  Fred  to  his  chum  after  they  separated  from 
the  others  in  front  of  the  restaurant,  “are  you  really  think¬ 
ing  of  running  up  home?” 

“Yes,  I  can’t  stand  it  any  longer,  Fred.” 

“When  are  you  going?” 

“To-morrow,  or  next  day.” 

“Well,  what’s  the  matter  with  my  going  with  you?” 

“I  want  you  to  go.” 

“How  long  will  you  stay?” 

“Don  t  know;  just  as  long  as  possible.  There’s  no  hurrv 
about  returning,  for  Dick  and  the  others  can  keep  the 
museum  going  all  right.  I  think  this  is  about  the  longest 
stay  away  from  home  I  have  made,  except  when  we  were  out 
at  Manila  and  in  Africa  ;  and  see  here,  Fred;  why  not  get 
Margin  to  go  up  with  us?” 

“Mother  wouldn't  let  her  go,  old  man.” 

“Why  not;  what’s  the  matter?” 


“Why,  it  would  be  taking  the  heart  out  of  the  house. 
Margie  and  I  are  the  only  two  children  in  the  family,  while 
there’s  a  house  full  of  little  Olcotts  up  in  Fredonia.  I 
know  that  Margie  would  like  to  go,  but  she  has  told  me  that 
both  of  us  should  never  leave  home  at  the  same  time  again 
except  for  a  few  days  only.” 

“She  is  right,  Fred..  I  have  heard  Evelyn  talk  that  way 
often.  At  the  same  time  I  am  going  to  ask  her  to  go,  for 
fear  she  might  think  she  had  been  slighted.” 

The  next  morning  at  the  breakfast  table  Terry,  who  had 
spent  the  night  at  the  Fearnot  residence  with  Fred,  told 
Marguerite  that  he  was  going  to  run  up  home  for  a  few 
days  and  would  like  to  have  Fred  and  her  go  along  with 
him. 

“Thank  you,  Terry.  I  know  that  brother  is  just  crazy  to 
go,  but  it  is  best  that  I  should  stay  at  home  with  mother. 
Besides  it  would  not  be  pleasant  for  me  up  there.” 

“The  deuce  it  wouldn't.  Evelyn  loves  you  like  a  sister.” 

“Yes,  I  love  her  that  way,  too,  but  when  Fred  is  with 
her  neither  of  them  wants  any  sister  around,  neither  do  you 
nor  Mary.” 

The  two  boys  laughed  heartily  and  Mrs.  Fearnot  smil¬ 
ingly  approved  her  decision. 

“Oh,  there  will  be  no  trouble  about  getting  a  fellow  for 
you  up  there,”  said  Fred. 

“Don’t  want  any,”  she  replied.  “I  am  going  to  stay 
with  mother.” 

“All  right,  take  good  care  of  her.  I  will  be  back  in  a  few 
days.” 

“Indeed,  you  won’t.  You  will  be  gone  several  weeks. 
Neither  of  you  will  want  to  return  in  a  few  days,  and  the 
girls  wouldn't  let  you  if  you  did.” 

“Being  a  girl  yourself,  you  know  how  it  is,  eh !” 

“Well,  I  know  Mary  and  Evelyn,”  she  retorted,  “and  I 
want  both  of  you  to  kiss  them  for  me  and  bring  them  back 
with  you  when  you  return.  If  it  is  necessary  for  mother 
and  me  to  send  them  a  formal  written  invitation,  let  us 
know  and  we  will  do  so.” 

“All  right,”  laughed  Terry.  “I  would  like  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  get  them  down  here,  for  they  do  enjoy  a  visit 
to  the  city ;  but  really  I  do  wish  that  you  could  go  up  with 
us.  I'll  see  that  you  are  not  neglected.” 

“Thank  you,  Terry..  I  can’t  go.” 

That  afternoon  the  boys  took  the  train  for  Fredonia, 
reaching  there(a  little'before  sunset.  As  they  had  not  tele- 
graphed  to  anyone  there  was  no  one  to  meet  them  at  the 
station,  so  they  sent  their  baggage  over  by  an  expressman 
and  followed  on  foot.  The  baggage  reached  the  house  be¬ 
fore  they  did,  and  the  result  was  that  all  the  little  Olcotts 
were  swinging  on  the  gate  when  they  came  in  sight,  while 
Evelyn  and  her  mother  were  on  the  front  porch,  waving  a 
welcome  to  them. 

“Terry,  old  man,”  said  Fred,  “I  believe  they  are  glad 
to  see  us.” 

% 

“Of  course  they  are.” 

They  had  to  pass  the  Hamilton  residence,  and  when  they 
arrived  opposite  the  gate  Terry  stopped. 

“I  am  going  to  run  in,  Fred,  and  give  them  a  surprise" 
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and  with  that  he  opened  the  gate,  ran  up  the  gravel  walk, 
sprang  upon  the  steps  of  the  piazza  and  rang  the  bell. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  came  to  the  door  and,  on  seeing  Terry, 
uttered  such  a  hearty  exclamation  of  welcome  that  Mary, 
who  was  in  the  parlor  at  the  piano,  ran  out  into  the  hall, 
and  was  caught  in  Terry’s  arms  before  she  was  actually 
aware  of  who  it  was. 

Of  course  Terry  did  his  duty  as  a  lover  and  Mary  blushed 
furiously,  but  her  smiles  told  of  her  happiness  at  seeing 
him.  He  then  turned  and  kissed  Mrs.  Hamilton,  saying : 

‘‘I  suppose  the  old  man  is  well,  eh?” 

“Yes,’’  she  laughed,  “and  so  are  you,  and  as  impudent  as 
ever.” 

“Yes,  I  am  the  same  old  boy.  I  will  run  over  and  see 
mother  and  come  back  again,”  and  with  that  he  bounded 
out  of  the  house  and  rejoined  Fred  at  the  corner  below. 

When  they  reached  the  gate  of  the  Olcott  residence, 
Fred  gathered  two  of  the  little  ones  in  his  arms,  while  Terry 
picked  up  another  and  together  they  went  marching  up 
to  the  steps  of  the  piazza.  Of  course  they  both  received  a 
joyous  welcome. 

“Why  in  the  world  didn’t  you  boys  telegraph  us  that  you 
were  coming?”  Mrs.  Olcott  asked,  after  Terry  had  thrown 
his  arms  around  her  and  kissed  her. 

“We  wanted  to  give  you  a  surprise,”  said  he. 

Fred  put  down  the  two  children  he  had  in  his  arms  and 
looked  Evelyn  straight  in  the  face  as  if  waiting  for  her  to 
give  the  first  greeting.  Her  eyes  were  sparkling  and  her 
sweet  face  was  wreathed  in  smiles. 

“I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Fred,”  she  said. 

“Oh!  are  you?”  he  asked.  “I  don’t  see  any  pucker  on 
your  mouth.” 

“  Oh !  you  have  been  away  so  long  that  I  have  forgotten 
how  to  pucker,”  she  laughed,  and  with  that  she  extended 
her  hand  to  him. 

It  was  the  old,  old  story  that  has  been  told  over  and  over 
again.  She  couldn't  get  away  from  him  until  he  had  taken 
a  kiss  from  her  by  force,  dhen,  as  he  always  did,  on  paying 
a  visit  there,  he  threw  an  arm  around  Mrs.  Olcott’s  neck 
and  kissed  her,  saying: 

“I  am  glad  to  see  you,  mother.” 

He  always  called  her  mother,  claiming  that  he  and  Terry 
were  brothers. 

The  little  children  were  clinging  to  him,  for  he  had  never 
yet  visited  the  house  with  empty  pockets.  There  were 
candies  and  nuts  for  all  of  them. 

“Fred,  tell  me  about  Tom  Tipps,”  Evelyn  asked,  before 
he  could  enter  the  house. 

“Tom  is  all  right,  little  girl.  He  is  back  home  in  Pough¬ 
keepsie  with  his  wife,  and  I  guess  he  will  stay  there  here¬ 
after.” 

“It  was  perfectly  awful,  wasn’t  it?” 

“Ye-,  indeed.  He  was  in  a  tight  place.” 

“Brother  wrote  me  all  about  it,  but  really  I  want  you  to 
tell  me  how  vou  managed  to  get  the  Governor  to  pardon 

him.” 

“Really,  I  don’t  know  myself.  Unless  it  was  owing  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  a  wife  whom  he  loved  and  for  whom  he 


would  have  slain  a  dozen  men  who  should  try  to  take  her 
away  from  him.  But  look  here,  old  girl,  what  have  you 
been  doing  to  yourself  ?  I  never  saw  you  looking  so  pretty 
and  sweet  before.” 

“Thank  you.  1  don’t  think  you  ever  came  to  Fredonia 
when  you  didn’t  say  that  same  thing,  except  on  your  first 
visit?  Why  don’t  you  get  something  new?” 

“Is  that  so?  Did  I  ever  say  that  before?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,  every  time  you  came.  You  are  ceasing  to  be 
versatile.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  how  to  account  for  it,”  he  laughed. 
“  Unless  it  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  you  are  the  same  old 
thing  yourself,  always  pretty  and  sweet,” 

Mrs.  Qleott  always  enjoyed  his  badinage  with  Evelyn,  for 
the  latter  was  ever  his  match  in  a  battle  of  wit. 

Finally  he  and  Terry  went  upstairs  to  the  latter’s  room, 
where  they  removed  the  dust  of  travel  and  soon  appeared, 
ready  for  a  frolic  with  the  children.  Terry,  though,  came 
down  with  a  small  parcel  carefully  tied  up,  and  remarked 
to  Fred : 

“Excuse  me.  old  fellow,  for  a  few  minutes.  Make  your¬ 
self  at  home.  I  am  going  to  run  over  to  see  Mary.” 

“Brother,  brother  !”  exclaimed  Evelyn.  “What  have  you 
got  for  her?”  and  she  tried  to  take  the  parcel  away  from 
him.  i 

“Oh!  you  can’t  see  it,”  and  he  held  it  behind  his  back, 
where  Fred  snatched  it  from  his  hand  and  passed  L  over  to 
her. 

The  next  instant  there  was  a  struggle  and  Terry  re¬ 
covered  the  parcel,  with  which  he  bolted  out  of  the  door 
and  hurried  out  to  the  gate  on  his  way  to  the  Hamilton 
residence. 

“What  is  it,  Fred?”  she  asked,  turning  to  Fearnot. 

“1  don’t  know,”  was  the  reply. 

“Yes,  you  do.  Tell  me  please.” 

“Indeed,  I  don’t.  In  fact  I  didn’t  know  he  had  anythingr 
for  her.  Nor  does  he  know  what  I  have  for  you,”  and  with 
that  he  drew  a  little  parcel  from  his  pocke(t  and  slipped  it 
into  her  hand. 

Her  eyes  sparkled  and  her  face  was  suffused  with  blushes 
as  she  said : 

“Thank  you,  ever  so  much,”  and  she  turned  and  ran  into 
the  parlor  to  open  and  see  what  it  was.  It  was  a  small  paper 
box  and  on  opening  it,  she  found,  resting  on  a  fleecy  bed 
of  cotton,  an  English  walnut.  When  she  saw  it,  her  eyes 
opened  wide  and  then  she  laughingly  exclaimed: 

“Only  one  walnut!” 

“Well,  did  you  expect  a  barrel  of  them?”  he  asked. 

“No,  I  didn’t  expect  anything.  You  would  just  die  if 
you  couldn’t  play  tricks ;  but  if  you  think  I  am  disappointed 
you  are  mistaken.” 

“Oh!  that’s  only  a  sample,  eat  it  and  see  how  you  like  it. 
Maybe  I  will  send  up  a  barrel  of  them  after  a  while.” 

There  was  a  heavy  glass  paper-weight  lying  on  some  sheet 
music  on  top  of  the  piano,  with  which  she  took  and  smashed 
the  shell  of  the  walnut  on  the  window  sill,  and,  to  her  as¬ 
tonishment,  found  that  the  fruit  of  the  nut  had  been  scooped 
out  and  a  splendid  diamond  ring  placed  there  instead. 
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“Oh!  Fred,”  she  exclaimed.  “How  good  of  you!”  and 
she  held  the  sparkler  out  and  gazed  at  it.  “How  it 
sparkles !” 

“Yes,  but  it  doesn't  sparkle  as  your  eyes  do,”  and  he 
caught  her  hand,  placed  the  ring  on  one  of  her  fingers  and 
then  raised  it  to  his  lips. 

“Let  it  stay  there  now,”  he  remarked.  “It  doesn’t  add 
any  beauty  to  the  hand,  but  it  is  just  thejDlace  for  it  all 
the  same.” 

She  stood  there  looking  at  the  sparkling  gem  for  several 
minutes  without  uttering  a  word. 

“Fred,  I  thank  you  ever  so  much  for  this,”  she  finally 
remarked. 

“Oh!  it’s  T  who  should  be  thankful  for  the  privilege  of 
putting  it  on  your  finger.  I  hope  you  haven't  forgotten 
what  I  said  to  you  once.  Tliaf  you  had  a  front  seat  in  my 
heart  and - ” 

Just  then  Mrs.  Olcott  entered  the  room  and  Evelyn  held  \ 
out  her  hand,  saying : 

“OJi !  mother,  look  here  what  Fred  brought  me.” 

Mrs.  Olcott  saw  the  gem,  took  her  hand  in  hers,  examined 
it  and  remarked : 

“Foolish  boy,  to  spend  so  much  money  on  you  girls.” 

“Oh !  get  out  with  your  practical  ideas,”  he  laughed,  “you 
give  me  a  chill.  You  don’t  think  it  is  foolishness  do  you, 
Evelyn?” 

“No,  indeed,”  she  replied. 

Mrs.  Olcott  laughed  and  asked  him  if  he  had  never  heard 
the  old  saying  about  young  people  knowing  more  than  their 
elders. 

“Oh  !  yes,  that’s  an  old,  old  thing.  You  heard  it  too  when 
you  were  Evelyn’s  age,  but  you  didn’t  take  any  stock  in  it.” 

The  mother  laughed  and  her  memory  went  backward  for 
more  than  twenty  years  when  she  was  a  bright,  beautiful 
girl  herself,  and  looked  at  a  plain  gold  band  on  one  of  tier 
own  fingers  around  which 'centred  the  sweetest  of  recollec¬ 
tions. 

“Say,'  mother,”  said  Evelyn.  “Terry  has  run  over  to  see 
Mary,  carrying  a  present  for  her,  but  1  don’t  know  what  it 


is, 


?> 


“Oh  !  yes,  he  is  just  like  Fred.  Mary  will  soon  know  what 
it  is;  but  I  think  he  might  have  waited  a  little  while  before 
leaving  the  house.” 

“Now,  mother,”  laughed  Fred.  “Don’t  be  hard  on  the 
boy,  he  is  hard  hit,  you  know.  Let  him  alone.  He  is  young 
and  will  never  be  any  younger,  no  matter  how  long  he  may 
live.” 

“Fred,  do  you  know  you  haven't  said  a  word  about  your 
mother  and  Margie?  So  tell  us  whether  they  are  alive  or 
not.  Surely  you  haven't  forgotten  vour  mother  and  sister.” 

“  No,  indeed.  They  are  both  well  and  sent  love  and  greet¬ 
ings  to  all  of  you.” 

“Y  hy  is  it  you  didn’t  tell  us  all  of  that  before  instead 
of  waiting  for  me  to  ask  you?” 

“Because  I  knew  that  you  understood  perfectly  well  that 
if  they  were  not,  T  wouldn't  have  left  them.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  bring  Margie  up  with  you?” 

“Because  she  wouldn’t  come.” 


“Why  wouldn’t  she?  What  is  the  matter  with  her?” 

“Oh !  don’t  ask  so  many  questions,”  he  laughed. 

“Well,  I  wouldn't  if  you  would  only  tell  without  being 
asked.  Why  wouldn’t  Margie  come  up  with  you?” 

“Because  she  said  she  would  be  in  the  way.” 

“What !  Margie  be  in  the  way  in  ray  home?  I  don't  be¬ 
lieve  she  said  any  such  thing,  Fred.” 

“Ah!  you  think  I  am  lying  now,  and  to  keep  up  my 
reputation  as  a  truthful  boy,  I’ll  explain  what  she  meant. 
When  Terry  and  I  asked  her  to  come  up  with  us  she  re¬ 
marked  that  when  Evelyn  and  I  were  together  we  didn’t 
want  any  sister  hanging  around  us,  and  that  it  was  the  same 
with  Terry  and  Mary.  Now,  I  hope  you  are  satisfied.’1 

Evelyn  and  her  mother  laughed  heartily,  and  the  latter 
remarked : 

“I  see  that  Margie  knows  a  few  things.”  * 

“Indeed,  she  does,”  he  returned,  “still  I  think  she  was 
'wrong  there,  for  I  am  sure  I  could  be  perfectly  happy  with 
one  of  them  on  each  knee,  she  would  not  be  in  my  way  at 
all.” 

He  was  equal  to  the  emergency  and  mother  and  daughter 
laughed  heartily,  after  which  he  and  Evelyn  went  to  the 
piano  wrhere  they  sang  and  played  for  upward  of  an  hour 
until  Terry  returned. 

“Brother,  why  didn’t  Mary  come  over  with  you?”  she 
asked. 

“She  was  waiting  for  you  to  come  over,”  he  replied. 

-“Did  she  say  so?” 

“No.” 

“Of  course  not,”  laughed  Fred.  “She  has  troubles  of 
her  own.” 

“Well,  just  as  soon  as  you  get  your  supper,  you  go  back 
and  bring  her  over,”  Evelyn  ordered. 

“Oh!  that  won’t  do,”  said  Fred.  “If  he  goes  back  over 
there  he  will  stay  until  midnight.  We  will  go  over  after 
her  ourselves.” 

The  elder  Olcott  soon  came  home  and  gave  the  boys  a 
hearty  greeting.  He  had  heard  from  someone  in  the  town 
that  they  had  arrived. 

“They  tell  me  you  got  away  with  the  Governor  of  North 
Carolina,  Fred,”  he  remarked  to  Fearnot. 

“Well,  I  don’t  know,”  was  the  reply.  “I  found  him  to  be 
a  capital  fellow.  All  I  had  to  remind  him  of  was  the  old 
story  of  v  hat  a  former  Governor  of  that  state  said  to  the 
Governor  of  South  Carolina,  and  I  found  that  he  re¬ 
membered  it  and  appreciated  it.”  ' 

“Yes,  I  heard  about  that.  It  was  probably  a  good  thing 
that  you  remembered  it  yourself.” 

“Oh!  yes,  it  never  fails  to  break  down  the  barriers  of 
opposition.” 

hat  is  that  story ?  \\  hat  did  the  Governor  say?”  Ev- 
elvn  asked. 

Fred  looked  at  Mr.  Olcott.  whose  eves  were  dancing  with 
merriment.  Evelyn  saw  there  was  a  joke  on  hand  and 
wanted  to  know  what  it  was.  She  didn’t  care  if  the  laugh 
should  be  on  her,  so  she  asked : 

“Well,  why  don't  you  tell  me?” 

Well,  my  dear,’  said  her  father.  “The  two  Governors 
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wore  holding  a  conference  over  some  state  matters,  and  the 
Governor  of  South  Carolina  remarked  to  the  Governor  of 
.North  Carolina  that  it  was  a  long  time  between  drinks.” 

“Fred,  did  you  take  a  drink  with  the  Governor?”  she 
asked,  turning  quickly  upon  him. 

“Xo,  I  simply  reminded  him  of  the  fact  that  two  Gov¬ 
ernors  once  had  a  good  time  together.” 

“Well,  what  did  that  have  to  do  with  Tom  Tipps’  case?” 

“More  than  you  think  for.  It  won  the  friendship  of  the 
Governor  for  myself,  and  he  cheerfully  listened  to  what  I 
had  to  say,  just  the  very  thing  that  I  wanted.  I  knew  I 
had  him  then  and  that  Tom's  chances  of  escape  were  good.” 

“Oh!  yes,  you  can  make  anybody  believe  that  black  is 
white.” 

“Thank  you.  I  sometimes  get  that  idea  into  my  head, 
but  whenever  I  try  to  make  you  believe  certain  things,  I 
very  quickly  find  out  my  mistake.” 

“That's  all  right,”  she  retorted.  “It's  a  mighty  foolish 
virgin  that  believes  everything  a  young  man  tells  her.  Cor¬ 
roborating  circumstances  have  to  be  very  strong  before  I  be¬ 
lieve  some  of  your  wonderful  stories.” 


CHAPTER  III. 

*  , 

THE  EXPLOSION  AND  WHAT  FOLLOWED  IT. 

/ 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  of  their  arrival  in  Fredonia, 
Fred  and  Terry,  accompanied  by  Evelyn,  went  over  to  the 
Hamilton  residence.  _ / 

Mrs.  Olcott  chided  them  for  going  out  on  the  first  even¬ 
ing  after  their  return. 

“Yes,”  said  Terry.  “I  think  it  is  a  shame,  Fred  and 
Evelyn  ought  to  remain  here  until  I  come  back.” 

“You  have  got  that  wrong,  old  man.  You  ought  to  re¬ 
main  here  until  we  return,  and  we  won't  be  gone  more  than 
half  an  hour,  and  we  will  bring  Mary  back  with  us.” 

“Not  on  your  life,”  said  Terry.  “I’ll  go  after  her  myself. 
You  and  Evelyn  can’t  restrain  your  curiosity  about  the 
present  I  brought  to  Mary.” 

“Come  on,”  laughed  Evelyn.  “I  am  going  to  see  what 
it  is,  if  I  have  to  whip  the  house,”  and  the  three  went  out 
together. 

As  soon  as  Evelyn  met  Mary  she  recognized  a  beautiful 
diamond  crescent  pinned  to  the  bosom  of  her  dress  under 
her  chin. 

“Oh!  that’s  what  it  is,  eh!”  and  she  deliberately  un¬ 
fastened  it  to  look  at  it. 

It  was  then  that  Mary,  blushing  like  a  rose,  caught  sight 
of  the  sparkling  gem  Fred  had  placed  on  Evelyn’s  finger. 
She  seized  her  hand  and  watched  the  gem  sparkling  in  the 
gas  light  for  a  minute  or  so,  then  she  threw  her  arms  around 
her  and  kissed  her.  Both  of  them  were  equally  happy.  They 
-aid  little,  but  each  knew  what  the  presents  meant. 

“Sav,  Torrv,  old  man,  where  did  you  pick  up  that  gem?” 

“Oh  !  T  got  it  at  a  ten-cent  store  in  the  city.” 


“Great  Scott!  That’s  where  I  got  mine!  Don't  let 
them  know  it.” 

But  the  girls  overheard  them  and  began  examining  the 
presents  again,  wondering  if  the  boys-  had  played  a  trick 
on  them.  Evelyn  was  a  pretty  good  judge  of  diamonds  and, 
after  a  minute  or  two,  said  to  Fred : 

“I  have  a  little  money  in  the  bank,  which  I  earned  as  a 
mascot,  and  I  would  like  to  invest  every  cent  of  it  in  ten- 
cent  articles  like  this.  Will  you  make  the  purchase  for 
me?” 

“Yes,  if  there  are  any  more  left.  Do  you  want  to  set  up 
a  ten-cent  store  here  ?” 

“Xo,  but  I  would  like  to  invest  in  such  property.  I 
wouldn’t  think  of  selling  such  things  for  ten  cents,  nor  ten 
dollars,  or  fifty  times  ten  dollars.  You  don’t  come  up  to 
Fredonia  often  enough  to  fool  me.” 

“Well,  look  here,  little  girl.  Haven’t  I  told  you  a  score 
of  times  that  you  were  one  that  can’t  be  fooled?” 

“Yes,  but  you  are  foolish  enough  to  keep  on  trying. 
Xow,  Mary,  come  on  over  to  the  house  with  us,  for  mother 
says  that  she  won’t  permit  us  to  go  out  to  spend  an  evening 
on  the  first  day  of  the  boys’  return.” 

“Well,  wait  until  I  see  mother,”  she  replied,  and  she 
went  into  the  sitting  room,  followed  by  Evelyn.  There  she 
seized  the  latter’s  hand  and.  held  it  out  for  her  mother  to 
see  the  ring  Fred  had  placed  on  her  finger. 

“It’s  beautiful,  very  blautiful,”  said  Mrs.  Hamilton,  as 
she  examined  the  ring. 

“I  think  so,  too,”  returned  Evelyn.  “Fred  and  Terry 
are  both  very  fond  of  diamonds,  and  they  think  that  Mary 
and  I  should  have  our  fingers  covered  with  them.” 

“They  are  very  sensible  presents,  for  they  won’t  wear  out. 
One  can  enjoy  them  for  a  lifetime.” 

Evelyn  told  Mrs.  Hamilton  that  she  and  the  boys  had 
promised  her  mother  to  return  with  Mary  to  spend  the 
evening  at  her  home,  and  of  course,  Mary  went  with  them, 
and  a  jolly  time  they  had  at  the  Olcott  residence. 

During  the  evening  Evelyn  asked  the  two  boys  how  long 
they  were  going  to  remain  in  Fredonia. 

“That  depends  on  how  you  treat  us.  If  you  try  to  make 
it  pleasant  for  us,  we  will  stay  a  good  while,  otherwise,  we 
will  skip  out  in  a  day  or  two.” 

“What  do  you  think  of  that,  Mary?”  Evelyn  asked. 

“Oh!  that’s  Fred’s  talk.  I  don’t  pay  any  attention  to 
what  he  says.” 

“Of  course  not,”  retorted  Fred.  “It’s  what  the  other  fel¬ 
low  says  that  you  pay  attention  to ;  but  let  me  tell  you,  i  f 
you  are  not  sweet  on  Terry,  he’ll  leave  town  in  a  hurry.  I 
know  that  fellow,  I  have  often  heard  him  say  that  in  our 
trip  around  the  world  he  saw  beautiful  girls  in  every 
country  we  passed  through.” 

“I  have  no  doubt  he  told  the  truth  when  he  said  that,” 
replied  Mary,  “for  pretty  girls  are  scattered  all  over  the 
world,  and  handsome  men  too.” 

Suddenly  they  were  startled  by  the  clanging  of  the  fire 
bell,  down  in  the  central  part  of  the  town,  and  Terry  ex¬ 
claimed  : 

“Great  Scott!  Fred,  that  means  a  fire!  Tt  is  not  often 
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we  have  one  in  Fredonia,”  and  the  two  couples  went  out  on 
the  piazza  and  looked  around  for  the  red  glare  of  the  fire, 
hut  couldn’t  find  it.  Still  the  great  fire  bell  kept  clanging, 
and  a  little  later,  people  came  running  by  in  the  direction 
of  the  business  part  of  the  town. 

“It  can't  be  much  of  a  fire,”  remarked  Evelyn,  “as  we 
don't  see  any  light  anywhere.” 

“Maybe  the  fire  hasn't  burned  through  the  house  yet,” 
said  Fred. 

“There  it  is,”  said  Terry,  pointing  in  a  certain  direction, 
where  a  small  light  was  seen. 

“Well,  that  isn’t  much  of  a  fire.” 

“Say,  Terry,  let’s  go  down  there  and  see  about  it,”  sug¬ 
gested  Fred. 

I  “  Yes,”  put  in  Evelyn,  “we  will  all  go,”  and  she  and  Mary 
ran  into  the  house  to  get  their  hats  and  cloaks,  while  the 
boys  waited  for  them  on  the  piazza. 

By  the  time  they  returned,  ready  to  go,  there  was  a  great 
red  glare  down  in  the  direction  of  the  lower  end  of  Main 
street. 

“There  it  is,”  said  Fred.  “It’s  bursting  through  the 
windows.  Come,  hurry  up,”  and  he  caught  hold  of  Ev¬ 
elyn's  hand  and  started  off  down  the  street  at  a  pretty  brisk 
pace.  Terry  and  Mary  followed  close  behind,  and  after 
they  had  gone  several  blocks,  they  heard  some  one  say  that 
it  was  McCray’s  drug  store  that  was  on  fire. 

“Oh !  I  am  so  sorry,”  ^aid  Evelyn.  “It’s  the  finest  drug 
store  in  town,  and  I  hope  the  firemen  will  be  able  to  save 
it.” 

“Well,  they  won’t,”  said  Fred.  “A  half  dozen  fire  en¬ 
gines  can’t  save  a  well-stocked  drug  store  when  a  fire  gets 
started  in  it.” 

“Why  not,  Fred?” 

“Because  there  are  so  many  inflammable  chemicals  there. 
It  is  almost  as  bad  as  a  powder  mill.” 

“Come  on,  Fred,”  called  Terry.  “Let’s  get  down  nearer 
to  it.” 


“Say,  Terry!  You  don't  want  to  get  too  close  to  that 
fire.'  First  thing  you  know  there  will  be  an  explosion  of 
chemicals  that  will  fill  the  whole  air  with  flying  brick  and 
timber.” 

Terry  stopped,  and  Mary  turned  toward  Fred  and  asked : 

“Is  there  really  any  danger?” 

“  \  es,  every  drug  store  keeps  inflammable  material,  and 
sometimes  in  sufficient  quantities  for  an  explosion  to  tear 
(he  building  to  pieces.  Say,  Terry,  does  anybody  live  over 
that  drug  store?” 

“No,  they  use  the  upper  floor  for  goods,  empty  boxes  and 
bottles — a  sort  of  storeroom.” 

dust  then  there  was  an  explosion  that  seemed  to  shake  the 
\er\  earth.  Sparks  and  pieces  of  burning  timber  seined  to 
go  up  a  thousand  feet  in  the  air.  The  concussion  was  so 


gK*at  that  the  crash  ot  window  glass  was  heard  all  around 
them.  Some  came  near  falling  on  the  heads  of  the  little 
party  from  the  house  just  back  of  them.  Quick  as  a  flash, 
I  red  turned,  caught  up  Evelyn  in  his  arms  and  darted  in 
under  the  stoop  of  the  house  with  her.  At  the  same  time 
calling  out  to  Terrv: 


“Get  out  of  the  way,  quick  !” 

Terry  seized  Mary  and  sprang  under  the  stoop  with  her, 
colliding  with  Fred  and  Evelyn  with  such  a  force  as  to 
nearly  knock  them  down.  He  had  no  sooner  landed  there, 
than  a  shower  of  brick  and  pieces  of  burning  .timber  fell 
all  around  them,  and  on  the  stoop  directly  over  their  heads. 

The  inmates  of  the  house  were  screaming  with  fright,  for 
the  men  had  gone  out  on  the  street. 

“Stay  where  you  are,  girls,”  said  Fred,  as  he  darted  out 
from  under  the  stoop  and  dragged  a  piece  of  burning  tim¬ 
ber  off  the  steps,  rolling  it  into  the  gutter. 

Naturally,  there  was  a  great  rush  of  the  crowd  in  the 
street  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  danger.  Many  were  hurt,  and 
a  panic  ensued.  People  ran  over  each  other — everyone  for 
himself. 

Pretty  soon  another  explosion  followed,  not  so  great  as 
the  first,  and  again  hundreds  of  pieces  of  burning  timber 
were  hurled  skyward. 

The  firemen  turned  their  attention  to  the  adjoining 
building,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  conflagration,  know¬ 
ing  that  the  drug  store  was  a  wreck. 

Of  course,  -Evelyn  and  Mary  were  in  a  panic. 

“Oh!  can’t  we  get  back  home,”  Mary  cried,  clinging  to 
Terry’s  arm. 

“Yes,  of  course,  if  we  don’t  get  killed.” 

“Well,  let’s  not  wait  to  be  killed,”  put  in  Evelyn. 

“I  guess  there  won’t  be  any  more  explosions,”  remarked 
Fred.  “So  we  will  take  these  girls  back  home,  Terry.”  Andx 
he  led  the  way  out  from  under  the  stoop,  with  Evelyn 
clinging  to  his  arm. 

In  a  little  while  they  were  several  blocks  away  from  the 
fire. 

“Fred,”  said  Evelyn,  “I  believe  we  all  would  have  been 
killed  or  badly  hurt  if  we  hadn’t  run  under  that  stoop.” 

“Oh!  you  didn’t  run  under  the  stoop,”  he  laughed,  “I 
had  to  take  you  there  myself.” 

“Yes,  you  are  always  just  in  time,  and  it  isn’t  the  first 
time  you  have  saved  my  life.  You  know  how  I  feel  about 
it  without  my  telling  you  so.” 

“That’s  all  right,  little  girl.  I  don’t  want  you  to  tell  me 
anything  about  it.  It  gave  me  a  chance  to  pick  you  up  in 
my  arms.  I  hope  nobody  has  been  killed,  though  I  know 
that  several  have  been  hurt.” 

They  reached  the  Hamilton  residence,  which  was  much 
nearer  the  fire  than  the  Olcott  home,  and  went  in  there, 
where  Mary  nearly  collapsed  over  the  reaction  from  the 
tremendous  excitement. 

“Fred!  Terry!  Evelyn!”  cried  Mrs.  Hamilton,  all  her 
fears  aroused.  “Is  Marv  hurt?” 

“No,”  said  Terry  quickly.  “It  is  simply  the  shock  of  the 
excitement.” 

Evelyn  dashed  into  another  room,  procured  a  glass  of 
water,  returned  and  held  it  to  Mary’s  lips.  She"  hadn't 
fainted,  but  came  very  near  it, 

Evelyn  told  how  Fred  and  Terry  had  saved  her  and  ! 
Mary  from  harm. 

“Why  in  the  world  did  you  g^  so  close  to  the  fire?"  Mr*.  , 
Hamilton  asked. 
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“Why,  we  were  a  block  away  from  it,”  explained  Evelyn, 
“while  hundreds  of  people  were  crowded  in  the  street  right 
in  front  of  the  burning  building;  but  the  explosion  sent 
bricks  and  burning  timber  flying  in  every  direction.” 

‘‘Now,  girls,  excuse  us,”  said  Fred.  “Terry  and  I  will 
go  down  there  again  and  see  if  we  can  find  out  who  are 
hurt.” 

“How  long  will  you  be  gone?”  Evelyn  asked. 

“1  don't  know,  half  an  hour,  or  may  be  longer;  but  we 
will  come  back  in  time  to  see  you  home.” 

Just,  as  they  were  about  to  leave  the  house,  Mr.  Olcott 
came  in  to  see  if  the  young  people  were  there,  as  he  had 
heard  that  many  had  been  hurt  by  the  explosion.  He  was 
verv  much  relieved  when  he  found  them  unharmed,  and 
went  down  the  street  with  Fred  and  Terry  to  see  what  news 
they  c-oul(J  pick  up. 

Of  course  everybody  was  greatly  excited,  and  they  could 
hear  all  sorts  of  rumors  about  people  who  were  killed  or 
hurt,  but  could  learn  nothing  definite. 

After  making  a  great  many  inquiries  the  three  returned, 
stopping  at  the  Hamilton  residence  to  report  what  they  had 
learned,  and  to  escort  Evelyn  back  home. 

Early  the  next  morning,  Fred  and  Terry  left  the  house 
before  breakfast,  to  go  down  to  the  scene  of  the  fire.  There 
they  found ‘others,  some  of  whom  had  remained  up  all  night, 
assisting  the  firemen  in  their  efforts  to  prevent  the  fire  from 
consuming  other  buildings.  One  other  house  had  been 
burned,  but,  so  far  as  they  could  learn,  no  lives  had  been 
lost,  though  a  score  of  people  had  received  injuries,  but 
fortunately,  none  of  a  very  serious  nature. 

They  were  looking  on  -when  Jim  Berry  came  up. 

“Hello,  Fred!”  he  exclaimed.  “I  didn’t  know  you  were 
in  town,”  and  he  shook  hands  with  him  and  Terry. 

“Glad  to  see  you,  old  man,”  Fred  said.  “Terry  and  I 
landed  here  late  yesterday  afternoon.  How  is  Lucy?” 

The  reader  will  doubtless  remember  that  Jim  had  mar¬ 
ried  Lucy  Hunter  as  a  result  of  Fred’s  match-making  pro¬ 
pensities. 

“She  is  all  right,”  he  replied,  “but  was  frightened 
nearly  to  death  last  night  on  my  account.” 

“How  is  that?  Hasn’t  she  found  out  yet  that  you  are 
too  green  to  burn  ?” 

“No,”  he  laughed.  “She  says  I  am  as  inflammable  as 
gunpowder.  But  I  was  in  the  drug  store  last  night  when 
the  fire  broke  out,  for  she  had  sent  me  there  herself  on  an 
errand,  and  just  before  the  explosion  her  brother  ran  into 
the  house  and  told  her  that  it  was  the  drug  store  that  was  on 
fire.  Then  the  explosion  came  and  she  thought,  of  course, 
that  I  was  right  in  it.  I  tell  you  it  was  a  circus.  She 
screamed  for  all  she  was  worth,  and  it  took  the  entire  family 
to  hold  her.  Somebody  told  me  I  had  better  go  up  to  the 
hou-e,  and  when  I  did  she  grabbed  me  around  the  neck  and 
vowed  she  would  never  let  me  enter  another  drug  store;  so 
hereafter  I  will  have 'to  have  my  soda  water  brought  out  on 
the  street  to  me.” 

“Where  were  you  when  the  explosion  occurred?”  Fred 
asked. 

“I  was  standing  right  square  out  in  front  of  the  build¬ 


ing,  with  about  a  hundred  other  fools,  and  the  fellow  right 
alongside  of  me  received  a  brick  square  on  top  of  his  head, 
that  stretched  him  on  the  pavement.  Then  I  skipped  out 
with  the  rest  of  them.  Somebody  upset  me  and  I  think 
about  a  dozen  people  ran  over  me  before  I  could  get  up 
again.  I  felt  this  morning  as  if  I  had  been  in  a  prize  fight 
and  got  licked.” 

“You  are  lucky  to  escape  as  well  as  you  did,”  remarked 
Terry,  who  then  told  how  he  and  Fred,  with  the  two  girls, 
had  taken  refuge  under  the  stoop  of  a  house  on  the  next 
block  above. 

After  spending  about  an  hour  there,  Terry  suggested  that 
they  return  home  for  breakfast. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  MYSTERIOUS  DISAPPEARANCE  OE  THE  DIAMOND  CRES- 

0  CENT. 

As  Fred  and  Terry  entered  the  gate  they  saw  Evelyn 
standing  on  the  piazza,  evidently  laboring  under  consider¬ 
able  excitement. 

“Terry,  Terry!”  she  cried  “Mary  lost  that  diamond 
crescent  last  night,  and  she  is  just  crying  her  eyes  out  about 

.t!”  (  .  pill 

“The  deuce!”  exclaimed  Terry.  “How  did  you  hear 
about  it  ?” 

“Her  mother  has  just  sent  over  here  to  tell  us.” 

Terry  turned,  looked  at  Fred,  and  after  a  few  moments’ 
hesitation  remarked : 

“It  must  be  that  she  lost  it  either  under  the  stoop  or  in 
front  of  the  house  where  we  were  standing  when  the  ex¬ 
plosion  occurred,  and  I  am  going  back  to  look  for  it.” 

“I’ll  go  with  you,”  said  Fred,  and  the  two  hurried  away 
together. 

When  they  reached  the  place,  they  found  that  the  servant 
girl  had  swept  off  the  sidewalk.  Terry  knew  her  and  asked 
if  she  had  seen  anything  of  the  gem. 

She  shook  her  head  and  said  she  had  not. 

“Then  we  will  look  for  it,”  and  he fvent  under  the  stoop 
and  searched  every  inch  of  the  ground.  There  were  two 
stone  steps  leading  down  under  the  stoop,  but  after  about 
ten  minutes  he  gave  it  up. 

“Have  you  swept  under  here  this  morning?”  he  asked  of 
the  girl,  whose  name  was  Maggie  Green. 

“No,”  she  replied.  “I  have  just  swept  off  the  top  of  the 
stoop  and  the  sidewalk  here.” 

“Well,  let’s  look  in  the  gutter,  Terry,”  suggested  Fred, 
and  they  at  once  began  moving  the  piece  of  timber  which 
Fred  had  rolled  off  the  step  the  night  before.  After  which 
they  borrowed  the  broom  from  Maggie  and  swept  all  along 
the  gutter  the  width  of  the  house,  but  failed  to  find  the 
jewel. 

Maggie  stood  by  watching,  and  occasionally  made  a 
search  herself.  Two  members  of  the  family  came  out  also 
and  nearly  an  hour  was  spent  in  the  hunt  for  it. 
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“Terry,  ltjnay  have  been  dropped  on  the  way  from  the 
house  down  here,”  suggested  Fred,  “because  we  ran  part  o j. 
the  way  if  you  remember,  so  we  had  better  make  a  search 
on  our  way  back.” 

They  went  over  every  foot  of  the  ground  they  had  trav¬ 
ersed  the  night  before,  but  failed  to  find  it. 

.  “Too  bad !  Too  bad  !”  said  Terry,  shaking  his  head.  “I'll 
have  to  advertise  for  it,  and  i-f  we  can’t  get  it,  I’ll  buy  an¬ 
other  one.” 

“Of  course,”  said  Fred,  “that  would  be  the  proper  thing 
to  do.” 

They  went  into  the  Hamilton  residence,  where  Terry  said 
that  he  and  Fred  had  been  looking  for  the  crescent,  but 
failed  to  find  it. 

“  Oh !  don’t  bother  about  it  any  more,”  said  Mary  almost 
choking  with  grief. 

“Well,  if  we  don't  recover  it,  I’ll  get  another  one.  A 
larger  and  prettier  one.” 

“Oh!  my,  Terry,  don’t  do  that.”  ~ 

“Yes,  I  will.  I  know  how  you  feel  about  it,  and  if 
don’t  get  that  one  back,  I  knoW  where  another  one  like  it 
can  be  had.” 

“Now,  Terry,”  said  Mrs.  Hamilton.  “Mary  doesn’t 
need  that.” 

“Of  course  she  doesn’t.  She  doesn’t  need  anything.  She 
is  perfect  as  she  is,  but  all  the  same  she  will  have  another 
one  just  like  it.” 

Mrs.  Hamilton  laughed  and  Mary  blushed  like  the  sweet 
modest  thing  she  was. 

“Have  you  boys  had  breakfast .  yet  ?”  Mrs.  Hamilton 
asked. 

“No,”  said  Fred.  “We  had  just  returned  to  the  house 
when  Evelyn  told  us  that  the  crescent  had  been  lost,  and  we 
hurried  back  to  hunt  for  it.  I  don’t  know  how  Terry  feels 
in  his  bread  basket,  but  I  am  hungry.” 

“Then  come  in  and  breakfast  with  us.  We  were  just  about 
to  sit  down  to  breakfast  when  you  came  in.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Fred,  our  breakfast  is  waiting  for  us 
over  at  the  other  house,  and  I  am  afraid  they  will  be 
offended  if  we  don’t  go  back  there.” 

“Oh,  Terry’s  motl^r  won’t  mind,”  said  Mrs.  Hamilton. 

“No,  but  they  will  keep  breakfast  waiting  for  us.  You 
keep  Terry  here  and  I  will  go  back  and  eat  for  both  us.  He 
wull  be  satisfied  just  to  sit  at  the  table  and  look  at  Mary.” 

“Oh!  yes,”  retorted  Mrs.  Hamilton.  “You  want  to  go 
back  and  look  at  Evelyn,  so  go  on.” 

I  red  turned  away  laughing  and  left  Terry  behind. 

“Where  s  Jerry  T’  Mrs.  Olcott  asked  as  Fred  entered  the 
house.  * 

“  He  is  helping  Mary  cry  about  that  crescent,”  said  Fred 

ami  it  really  takes  my  appetite  away  from  me  to  hear  their 
heartbroken  sobs,  so  I  came  back  to  get  mv  breakfast 
here.” 

“Well,  breakfast  is  ready  and  getting  cold,  come  in,”  and 
she  led  the  way  to  the  dining-room  where  the  family  were 
ready  to  sit  down  to  the  table. 

Fred  told  them  of  his  and  Terry's  failure  to  find  the  lost 


diamond,  and  Terry’s  promise  to  buy  Mary  another  one 
if  it  could  not  be  recovered. 

“What  a  foolish  boy!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Olcott. 

“Well,  you  know  how  a  girl  can  turn  a  fellow’s  head,” 
laughed  Fred.  “If  he  doesn’t  find  it,  I’ll  wager  that  he  will 
buy  another  one  that  will  cost  twice  as  much.  He  won't 
lose  anything  by  it  though.  It  isn’t  a  bad  investment  for 
a  fellow  to  present  diamonds  to  his  intended,  for  they  will 
all  come  back  to  him  some  day  with  the  girl  included.  It 
isn’t  like  filling  her  up  with  ice-cream.” 

“There’s  philosophy  for  you,  mother,”  laughed  Mr. 
Olcott.  “Those  two  boys  combine  love  and  business  with 
a  great  deal  of  shrewdness.” 

“Well,  isn’t  that  right?”  Fred  asked.  “If  I  ^ad  a  girl 
I  wouldn’t  give  her  anything  else  but  diamonds,  for  thejr 
are  unperishable.”  '  i 

“What  do  you  think  about  that,  daughter?”  Mr.  Olcott 
asked,  turning  to  Evelyn. 

“Why,  I  think  he  is  right  about  it.  If  I  had  a  beau  I’d 
take  all  the  diamonds  he  wanted  to  give  me.” 

“Then  you  had  better  look  out  for  a  fellow  who  is  able 
to  make  such  presents,”  laughed  her  father. 

“That’s  good  advice,”  said  Fred,  and  they  laughed  and 
joked  during  the  meal,  and  after  they  left  the  table  Evelyn 
suggested  to  Fred  that  they  run  over  to  see  Mary  and  sym- 
pathize  with  her. 

“Mary  would  rather  have  Terry’s  s}Tnpathy,  I  guess,” 
remarked  Fred.  “She  would  rather  have  him  than  all  the 
diamonds  in  the  world.” 

“So  would  I,  were  I  in  her  place,  for  good  fellows  like 
brother  are  very  hard  to  find.” 

“Well,  would  you  feel  that  way,  were  you  to  lose  that  ring 
on  your  finger?”  Fred  asked,  looking  quizzically  at  her. 

“I  won’t  answer  that  until  I  lose  it.” 

“Then  lose  it  just  as  quick  as  you  can.” 

“Indeed  I  won’t.  I  wouldn’t  lose  such  a  beautiful  gem 
as  this  juSt  to  answer  foolish  questions.” 

“Say,  Evelyn,”  he  asked.  “Do  you  know  why  I  am  stuck 
on  you?” 

“No,  why?” 

“Just  because  you  have  such  a  sensible  head  on  your 
shoulders.” 

“Well,  will  you  answer  another  question?”  she  asked. 

“Yes,  go  ahead.” 

“Are  you  stuck  on  me?” 

“Great  Scott!  What  have  I  been  running  up  here  to 
Fredonia  so  often  for?” 

“Just  as  I  expected,”  she  said,  “dodged  the  question.” 

“Dodged  nothing,”  he  returned.  “A  blind  cat  would  be 
a  better  judge  of  another’s  actionr.  I  spent  a  fortune  on 
the  railroad  running  up  here  to  see  you  during  the  last  two 
years,  called  you  sweetheart  before  ten  thousand  people  and 
now  you  come  at  me  with  such  a  question  as  that!  If  it 
wasn  t  for  making  my  eyes  look  red,  I  would  sit  right  down 
and  crv.” 

“Do  so,  she  retorted.  “T  don't  believe  I  ever  saw  vou 
erv,  and  1  would  really  like  to  see  whether  vou  sob  or  whine 

or  bellow.”  • 
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*A\  oil,  I'll  do  anything  for  you  except  cry.” 

She  laughed,  put  on  her  hat  and  they  went  over  to 
Mary's,  where  they  found  her  and  Terry  in  the  corner  of 
the  parlor,  sitting  close  together. 

“Come  away,  Evelyn!  We  will  be  a  crowd  if  we  go  in 
there,”  laughed  Fred. 

"Oh !  Mary,”  exclaimed  Evelyn,  running  into  the  room 
and  throwing  her  arms  around  her,  ‘‘1  am  so  sorry  you  lost 
that  beautiful  crescent.” 

Fred  w  as  in  a  teasing  mood,  and  he  began  on  both  of 
them,  accusing  Terry  of  having  stolen  the  diamond  when 
he  ran  under  the  stoop  with  Mary  the  evening  before,  or 
that  she  had  concealed  it  with  "a  purpose  of  making  him 
spoony. 

“Get  out,”  said  Terry,  “before  I  put  a  head  on  you.” 

“Yes,  put  him  out,”  said  Evelyn.  “He  actually  asked 
me  to  lose  the  ring  he  gave  me,  but  a  bird  in  hand  is  worth 
a  whole  flock  on  the  wing.  He  can’t  get  me  in  a  trap  like 
that.” 

Fred  wouldn’t  get  out  and  he  broke  up  the  little  seance 
between  Terry  and  Mary  and  the  conversation  became 
general. 

Finally  Terry  said  that  he  would  go  down  to  the  Herald 
office  and  offer  a  reward  for  the  crescent. 

“All  right,  come  along.  I’ll  go  with  you,”  said  Fred,  and 
together  the  two  left  the  house. 

“Say,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  as  they  were  walking  down  the 
street,  “  do  you  think  that  Maggie  Green  would  have  turned 
that  crescent  over  to  you  had  she  found  it?” 

Terry  stopped  and  looked  him  straight  in  the  face  for  a 
minute  or  two,  after  which  he  asked : 

“Do  you  think  she  found  it?” 

“Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  suspicious  of  it,  but  it 

i  r* 

won’t  do  to  say  anything  about  it.” 

“Why  do  you  suspect  her?”  asked  Terry. 

“Because  it  could  hardly  'have  been  lost  anywhere  else 
but  right  there,  either  on  the  side-walk  or  under  the  stoop. 
I  think  when  you  snatched  up  Mary  to  follow  me  under  the 
stoop  with  her,  it  was  brushed  off  against  your  shoulder,  for 
such  things  have  happened  before.  It  might  have  become 
unpinned,  for  many  a  brooch  has  been  lost  just  that  way, 
and  besides,  I  noticed  when  you  spoke  to  her  about  it  she 
didn’t  appear  to  be  the  least  surprised.” 

“I  noticed  that  myself,  and  that  she  didn’t  join  in  the 
search  for  it  in  a  way  that  nine  out  of  ten  girls  or  women 
would  have  done  under  the  circumstances;  but  still,  the 
thought  never  entered  my  mind  that  she  could  have  found 
it.” 

“That’s  it,”  said  Fred.  “Women  are  not  logical  in  such 
things.  Had  a  man  found  it  and  been  disposed  to  keep  it,  he 
would  have  gotton  down  on  his  knees  and  crawled  all 
around  there,  looking  for  it,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
us  from  suspecting  him.” 

“Fred,  I  believe  you  ar**ght,”  said  Terry,  after  think¬ 
ing  the  matter  over  for  a  few  minutes,  “but  I  would  rather 
lose  it  than  accuse  her.” 

"Yes,  of  course,”  and  they  went  c  to  the  newspaper 
office,  where  Terry  put  in  an  advertisement  offering  one 


hundred  dollars  reward  for  the  return  of  the  crescent  to  the 
editor  of  the  paper.  He  gave  an  accurate  descrijffion  of  the 
jewel,  and  described  the  spot  where  it  was  thought  to  have 
been  lost. 

They  went  out  on  the  street  and  again  visited  the  scene 
of  the  fire  and  found  there  some  two  or  three  hundred  peo¬ 
ple  who  were  discussing  the  origin  of  the  disaster,  and  the 
narrow  escapes  that  had  been  made  by  many  at  the  time  o'f 
the  explosion. 

Fred  met  quite  a  number  of  old  acquaintances  among 
them,  all  of  whom  seemed  to  be  glad  to  meet  him  again. 

Among  those  he  met  was  Mr.  Graddy,  the  inveterate  old 
story-teller. 

“Hello!  Mr.  Graddy,”  he  exclaimed,  as  he  met  him. 
“Did  you  see  the  fire  last  night?” 

“Yes,  I  was  looking  at  it  from  the  piazza  of  my  house, 
but  I  didn’t  come  out  until  after  the  explosion.” 

“Ah!  you  knew  there  was  going  to  be  an  explosion,  did 
you  ?” 

“Ho,  I  didn’t.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  running  to  fires, 
but  after  I  heard  the  great  noise,  I  came  out  to  see  if  any¬ 
body  was  hurt,  and  I’ll  tell  you  there  were  a  lot  of  people 
here  who  made  some  awful  narrow  escapes,”  and  with  that 
he  proceeded  to  tell  Fred  several  incidents,  greatly  embel¬ 
lishing  them,  so  as  to  add  interest  to  them. 

“Why,  that’s  nothing,”  said  Fred.  “I  was  standing 
alongside  of  a  fellow,  I  believe  he  wqs  a  truck-driver,  and 
a  brick  came  whizzing  by  and  cut  his  arm  off,  right  at  the 
shoulder;  and  would  yoh  believe  it,  he  picked  up  the  arm 
and  went  off  home  with  it.  I  wish  I  knew  where  the  fellow 
lives,  for.  I  would  go  to  see  hyn.” 

“My  gracious !”  exclaimed  the  old  man.  “I  never  heard 
of  that !”  and  the  next  moment  he  reached  out  and  caught 
a  passing  citizen  and  commenced  telling  him  the  story. 

Of  course  it  put  everybody  to  making  inquiries  as  to  who 
the  unfortunate  fellow  was. 

Graddy  found  that  he  had  a  bit  of  news  nobod}7-  else  did, 
and  wanted  to  be  the  first  to  tell  it. 

t 

“Say,  Fred,”  Terry  asked.  “What  are  you  loading  the 
old  fellow  up  that  way  for  ?” 

“  Oh !  it  makes  him  happy.  He  will  be  telling  it  for  a 
week  and  hunting  for  the  unfortunate  fell  wv.  I  am  sorry 
I  didn’t  tell  him, it  was  his  head  that  was  '  ’own  off  instead 
of  his  arm.”, 

“But,  suppose  the  old  man  should  give  yoi  as  his  author¬ 
ity  for  the  story  ?” 

“Oh  !  he  won’t  do  that.  He  is  too  fond  of  eeping  all  the 
credit  for  himself.”  ^ 

He  was  right,  for  the  inveterate  old  chest;  ut- vender 
trotted  up  and  down  the  street,  telling  the  story  without 
giving  the  name  of  his  informant,  and,  of  course,  h;  didn’t 
know  the  name  of  the  unfortunate  victim. 

Late  in  the  day  people  began  rasping  the  old  man  about 
telling  such  a  yarn,  as  nobody  in  the  town  had  been  found 
with  an  arm  blown  off.  Somebody  insisted  on  his  giving 
the  name  of  his  informant,  and  he  finally  admitted  that 
Fred  Fearnot  had  told  him. 

“Say,  you  old  chump!  Frqd  once  made  you  believe  that 
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you  had  killed  Jim  Berry  with  one  of  your  old  chestnuts, 
and  now  he  has  put  up  another  job  on  you.” 

“I  don’t  believe  it,”  snapped  the  old  man.  “He  told  me 
he  was  standing  right  by  the  fellow  and  saw  it  with  his  own 
eves.” 

The  crowd  laughed  at  him,  and  jfist  then  Fred  and  Terry 
came  up  and  about  a  dozen  began  at  once  asking  him  about 
the  accident. 

“Why,  how  did  you  fellows  hear  of  it?”  Fred  asked. 

“Mr.  Graddv  told  us.” 

V 

“Oh!  well,  he  deals  in  chestnuts.  It  doesn't  make  any 
difference  to  him  whether  a  story  is  true  or  not,  so  long 
as  it  is  a  story.” 

“Say,  Fearnot!  Was  that  a  lie  you  told  me?”  the  old 
man  blurted  out. 

“No,”  answered  Fred,  “it  was  a  joke.” 

“You  impudent  young  rascal,”  cried  Graddy.  “I  be¬ 
lieve  you  set  that  store  on  fire  just  to  get  up  an  excitement 
and  play  a  joke  on  me.  I  have  a  mind  to  have  you  arrested 
for  it.” 

“Now,  look  here,  Mr.  Graddy;  ain’t  you  old  enough  yet 
to  take  a  joke  without  getting  angry?  I  know  you  were 
happy  for  several  hours,  running  up  and  down  the  street 
telling  that  story,  and  you  ought  to  thank  me  for  giving  you 
a  good  time  instead  of  getting  mad  about  it.” 

“Mad!  why  it’s  enough  to  make  a  man  want  to  kill  you. 
The  idea  of  sending  a  man  up  and  down  the  streets,  repeat¬ 
ing  some  of  your  lies.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  your¬ 
self.  If  I  were  ten  years  younger  I  would  give  you  a 
thrashing.” 

“You  mean  if  you  were  ten  years  older,”  laughed  Terry, 
“for  the  older  you  get,  the  stronger  you  are.  You  can  fire 
off  old  chestnuts  just  as  long  as  your  tongue  will  wag. 

“You  shut  up,”  blurted  out  the  old  man. 

“Well,  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Graddy,”  said  Fred.  “You 
and  I  have  had  fun  with  each  other  several  times  before, 
and  I  don’t  see  why  I  shouldn’t  give  you  a  joke  for  your 
chestnuts.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  showing  disrespect  for 
old  age,  but  your  chestnuts  were  always  so  venerable,  I  for¬ 
got  all  about  the  number  of  years  you  have  been  living. 
It  seems  to  me  you  are  ungrateful,  for  Terry  and  I  both 
brought  back  some  new  stories  and  gave  them  to  you,  which 
we  had  picked  up  on  our  trip  around  the  world,  and  citizens 
here  in  this  town  have  threatened  to  shoot  me  for  it.” 

“You  never  gave  me  a  new  one  in  your  life,  sir,”  snorted 
the  old  man,  as  he  turned  and  walked  away. 


CHAPTER  V. 

% 

FRED.  TERRY  AND  THE  DETECTIVE. 

The  crowd  was  very  much  amused  at  Fred’s  joke  on  the 
old  story-teller  and  several  of  them  began  telling  of  inci¬ 
dents  they  had  witnessed  the  night  before,  showing  that 
there  really  had  been  some  very  narrow  escapes,  and  it  was 
a  wonder  that  nobody  was  killed. 


Of  course,  the  drug  store  was  a  total  loss,  but  it  wa1*  wetl 
insured.  The  agent  through  whom  the  building  and  stor  k 
had  been  insured  was  then  present,  examining  the  scene 
of  the  fire.  • 

“I  don’t  believe  a  dollar’s  worth  of  anything  was  saved,” 
he  finally  remarked.  “It  was  the  cleanest  sweep  I  ever 
saw.” 

It  was  found  out  that  a  bottle  of  some  kind  of  inflam¬ 
mable  chemical  had  fallen  from  a  shelf,  for  the  clerks  in 
the  front  room  heard  the  crash,  and  the  next  moment  a 
blaze  seemed  to  fill  the  entire  room  in  the  rear,  and  they 
dashed  out  on  the  street  to  escape  threatening  danger;  still 
they  were  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  the  chemical  took 
fire,  for  neither  the  druggist  nor  his  clerks  could  remember 
any  chemical  back  there  that  would  catch  fire  from  a  con¬ 
cussion,  hence  it  remained  a  mystery. 

The  next  morning  the  notice  of  the  lost  diamond  cres¬ 
cent,  and  the  offer  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  its  return,  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Herald  and  people  wondered  to  whom  it  be¬ 
longed. 

v  The  article  failed  to  state  who  owned  the  jewel  and  the 
reward  was  to  be  paid  at  the  office  of  the  paper. 

Quite  a  number  of  boys  began  b  search  for  it  in  the  hope 
of  earning  the  reward,  and,  of  course,  quite  a  number  of 
them  had  gathered  in  front  of  the  stoop  where  Fred  and 
Terry  had  taken  refuge  with  the  two  girls. 

Maggie  Green  told  some  of  them  that  Mary  Hamilton 
was  the  one  who  had  lost  it. 

The  news  soon  flew  over  the  town  that  it  was  Man-  who 
had  lost  the  crescent,  and  quite  a  number  of  her  friends 
were  very  much  surprised  when  they  heard  it. 

“She  didn’t  have  any  diamond  crescent,”  said  Sadie 
Copeland.  “There  must  be  a  mistake.” 

Several  other  girls,  friends  of  Mary,  also  expressed  their 
surprise,  for  they  had  never  seen  her  with  a  diamond  cres¬ 
cent,  as  a  majority  of  them  knew  about  what  jewelry  she 
owned.  Of  course,  they  were  not  aware  that  Terry  had 
made  her  the  present. 

The  result  was  that  several  young  ladies,  impelled  by 
natural  curiosity,  called  at  the  house  to  see  Marv  about  it. 

“Well,  I  am  sorry  it  got  out,”  said  Mary.  “It  was  a 
present  to  me  two  or  three  hours  before  I  lost  it,  and  I  am 
just  heart-broken  over  it.” 

“Oh!  my,”  exclaimed  one  of  the  girls.  “Who  in  the 
world  made  you  such  a  present,  Mary  ?” 

Of  eourse  she  wouldn’t  tell,  and  another  one  exclaimed: 

“I  know  who  it  was.  Terry  Olcott  returned  home  that 
afternoon  and  he  brought  it  to  you.” 

“Is  that  so.''  asked  several  of  the  girls  in  a  chorus. 

“Well,  never  mind  who  gave  it  to  me,”  she  laughed,  and 
stubbornly  refused  to  admit  that  Terry  was  the  one  who 
had  made  the  present. 

“Of  course  it  was  Terry,”  persisted  one  of  the  girls,  “for 
he  and  Fred  were  looking  for  it  the  next  morning  before 
breakfast.  Don  t  I  wish  I  ban  a  sweetheart  who  would  give 
me  such  a  present.” 

“Dont  you  say  r  <hing,”  retorted  Marv,  “you  are  en- 
gaged  to  two  fellows  now.” 
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“  Indeed,  l  am  not  engaged  to  one.” 

C  o 

"  Then  you  are  flirting  most  outrageously  with  both  of 
them,  and  the  first  thing  you  know  they  will  be  fighting.” 

The  girls  laughed  and. chatted  for  some  time  and  were 
finally  joined  by  two  others,  who  had  come  in  to  make  the 
same  inquiry  the  others  had. 

“Yes,"  said  one  of  the  .girls,  “it's  Mary's.  It  was  a  hand¬ 
some  present  brought  her  by  Terry  Olcott.” 

Of  course,  everybody  in  the  town  soon  knew  all  about  it, 
and  Mary  was  considerably  annoyed  by  her  friends  asking 
her  every  time  they  met  her  if  the  crescent  had  been  found. 

Evelyn  was  questioned  a  good  deal  about  it  also,  but  she 
adroitly  parried  everyone,  for  she  would  tell  nothing  that 
would  annoy  her  friend. 

A  day  or  two  later  a  well-dressed  stranger,  apparently 
about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  met  Terry  on  the  street, 
asked  him  if  his  name  was  Olcott  and  if  he  was  the  man 
who  had  offered  one  hundred  dollars  reward  for  the  lost 
diamond  crescent. 

“  Yes,  I'm  the  man,”  admitted  Terry. 

“Well,  I  am  a  detective,  and  naturally  would  like  to  earn 
that  reward.”  f 

“Well,  you  can  get  it  if  you  find  the  jewel,”  Terry  re¬ 
plied.  “It’s  open  for  anybody  to  work  for  it.” 

“Yes,  I  know,  but  can  you  give  me  any  information  other 
than  what  is  in  the  advertisement  ?” 

“Well,  I  will  state  that  when  the  young  lady  left  the 
house,  she  wore  it  at  her  throat ;  we  went  down  the  street  to 
the  house  indicated  in  the  advertisement,  and 'when  the  ex¬ 
plosion  took  place,  sought  refuge  under  the  stoop.  Then 
we  returned  the  same  way  back  to  the  house,  where  they 
first  missed  the  jewel.  That’s  all  the  information  I  can 
give  you  about  it.”' 

“Did  you  make  any  search  for  it  that  night?” 

“‘No,  I  didn’t  hear  of  it  until  the  next  morning,  and 
Fearnot  and  I  went,  before  breakfast,  over  all  the  ground, 
but  failed  to  find  it.  When  we  went  to  the  house  we  found 
the  servant  girl  there,  sweeping  off  the  side-walk,  and  she 
said  that  she  hadn’t  seen  anything  of  it.  I  am  quite  satis- 
fieAd:hough,  it  was  lost  right  there,  either  on  the  side-walk 
or  under  the  stoop.” 

“What’s  that  girl’s  name?”  the  man  asked. 

“Maggie  Green.” 

“Where  did  she  come  from?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Terry,  shaking  his  head.  “She  has 
been  a  domestic  here  in  town  for  several  years,  I  believe.” 

“Hasn’t  the  thought  occurred  to  you  that  it  was  stolen 
instead  of  lost  ?” 

“No,”  replied  Terry,  “I.  don’t  think  that  anybody  got 
close  enough  to  her  to  steal  it,  for  I  was  with  her  from  the 
time  we  left  the  house  until  we  returned.” 

“What’s  the  value  of  the  jewel  ?” 

*  “It  cost  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.” 

At  hi-  request,  Terry  showed  the  man  where  the  Hamil¬ 
ton-  lived  and  he-  began  a  search  along  the  street  down  to 
the  hou-"  where  the  little  party  took  refuge  under  the  stoop 
the  night  oLthe  fire. 

“You  h v<‘  a  queer  detective,”  thought  Terry,  as  he 


watched  the  man.  “Who  the  deuce  could  expect  to  find  it 
several  days  after  it  was  lost,  and  that,  too,  along  the  streets 
where  hundreds  of  people  pass  daily?” 

Terry  went  on  his  way,  and  when  he  saw  Fred  again, 
told  him  about  the  detective  hunting  along  the  streets  as 
though  he  expected  to  find  it  where  upwards  of  a  thousand 
people  had  passed  since  it  was  lost. 

“Oh!  that’s  all  right,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “the  detectiv^ 
knows  that  the  average  citizen  would  walk  over  it  for  a 
month  without  seeing  it.” 

“Nothing  of  the  kind,  Fred.  There  have  been  about 
twenty  boys  looking  for  it,  and  when  boys  are  looking  for 
anything,  they  have  a  keener  sight  than  the  most  skilled 
detective.” 

“Well,  you  just  let  him  alone,  if  he  is  a  detective.  He 
may  not  be  expecting  to  pick  it  up  in  the  streets,  but  you 
can  wager  that  he  has  a  motive  for  what  he  is  doing.” 

“Oh !  that’s  all  right.  He  can  hunt  for  it  for  a  month  if 
he  wants  to.  I  haven’t  got  him  on  a  salary.  I  have  only 
agreed  to  pay  the  reward  when  it  is  returned.” 

“Say,  Terry;  the  whole  thing  is  a  pretty  dead  give-away 
for  you,  as  everybody  in  the  town  now  knows  that  you  gave 
the  crescent  to  Mary.” 

“Well,  what  of  that?  It  is  nothing  uncommon  for  a 
young  man  to  make  presents  to  a  girl.” 

“Yes,  but  when  he  makes  presents  that  cost  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  dollars,  the  general  impression  is  that  he 
means  business.”' 

“Well,  that’s  all  right.” 

“  Oh !  yes,  but  I  wouldn’t  think  you  would  want  to  take 
the  entire  public  into  your  confidence  and  let  them  know 
what  your  business  was.” 

“  Oh !  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  if  there  is  anybody  in 
Fredonia  who  doesn’t  know  of  my  paving  attention  to 
Mary,  he  has  been  asleep  all  the  time.  The  trouble  is,  in 
a  town  like  this  you  can’t  be  seen  three  times  with  a  girl 
before  the  gossips  are  making  a  match  for  you.  There  are 
about  a  dozen  of  Mary’s  friends  who  have  been  going  to 
see  her  every  day  since  they  heard  that  it  was  she  who  lost 
the  diamond,  to  try  to  find  out  just  how  it  is  between  us.” 

“Yes,  I  have  noticed  that,”  laughed  Fred,  “but  if  they 
can  find  out  anything  from  Mary  on  that  particular  point, 
they  will  deserve  a  medal  for  shrewdness.” 

Terry  laughed  and  remarked : 

“Some  people  say  that  a.  girl  can’t  keep  a  secret.” 

“Yes,  it  is  an  old,  old  saying;  but  look  here  old  fellow, 
is  it  a  secret  ?”  / 

“Well,  it  is  so  far  as  people  who  want  to  find  out  things 
are  concerned.  It  is  astonishing  how  persistently  people 
will  stick  their  noses  into  other  people’s  business.” 

“All  right,  old  fellow,”  said  Fred,  “don’t  you  consider  my 
nose  stuck  into  your  business, .for  it  i^n’t.” 

A  day  or  two  later  it  was  rumored  about  town  that  Terrv 
had  employed  a  detective  to  hunt  for  the  diamond  crescent, 
and  a  citizen  stopped  him  to  ask  about  it. 

“It  is  not  true,”  said  Terry.  “I  have  simply  offered  a 
reward  for  it,  which  I  stand  ready  to  pay  the  moment  it  is 
delivered.” 
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“Well,  it’s  the  talk  all  over  town,  anyway,”  Said  the 
citizen. 

“That’s  all  right,  I  am  not  responsible  for  the  gossip  of 
Fredonia.” 

A  little  later  in  the  day  Terry  heard  that  the  detective 
had  called  at  the  house  where  Maggie  Green  was  employed 
and  questioned  her  pretty  closely,  and  that  the  family  were 
very  angry  about  it. 

The  next  day  Terry  met  the  head  of  the  family,  a  man 
whom  he  had  known  all  his  life,  and  the  latter  very  gruffly 
protested  against  his  sending  a  detective  to  his  house. 

“I  didn't  do  anything  of  the  kind,”  said  Terry.  “I 
haven’t  employed  any  detective  at  all.  I  have  simply  of¬ 
fered  a  reward  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  return  of  the 
jewel,  and  if  there  is  any  detective  working  on  the  case,  he 
is  doing  so  on  his  own  responsibility.” 

“Well,  then,  if  he  comes  to  the  house  again,  I  will  fire 
him  out.”  j 

“You  can  do  just  as  you  please  about  that,  so  far  as  1 
am  concerned.  I  don’t  hold  anybody  responsible  for  the 
loss  of  the  jewel,  nor  do  I  have  the  least  suspicion  that 
anybody  on  your  premises  knows  what  became  of  it.  Miss 
Hamilton,  Evelyn,  Fred  and  myself  were  standing  in  front 
of  your  house  when  the  debris  began  falling  and  we  took 
refuge  under  your  stoop,  and  from  there  we  escorted  the 
girls  back  home.” 

“Who  is  that  fellow  who  is  looking  for  it?”  the  citizen 
asked. 

“I  don't  know.  Never  saw  him  before  he  came  to  me  for 
such  information  as  I  could  give  him  about  the  loss  of  the 
jewel.  He  said  he  was  a  professional  detective.” 

Terry  joined  Fred  at  the  post-office  and  remarked  that 
he  regretted  having  offered  the  reward  for  the  return  of  the 
jewel. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Terry?”  Fred  asked. 

“Well,  the  Miller  family  are  very  much  annoyed  over  a 
visit  to  the  house  by  ja.  detective,  who  questioned  Maggie  as 
though  he  suspected  she  knew  something  about  the  lost 
jewel,  and  Miller  tackled  me  about  it  a  while  ago.” 

“\ou  remember,  Terry,  what  I  told  you  the  next  day 
after  the  fire  about  my  suspicions  of  Maggie?” 

“\es,  but  I  thought  then  and  do  yet,  that  you  were 
wrong.” 

“  That  s  all  right.  You  notice,  though,  that  the  detective 
has  the  same  suspicion.” 

“Well,  that  doesn’t  convince  me  any  more  than  your  sus¬ 
picions  did;  still,  it  is  possible  that  she  may  have  found  it 
that  morning  and  concluded  to  keep  it,  but  I  would  rather 
lose  it  altogether  than  to  utter  a  word  that  would  direct 
suspicion  towards  her.  A  man  can  live  down  such  things, 
but  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  girl  to  do  so.” 

“Oh!  I  ag^pe  with  you  on  that.  I  wouldn’t  speak  of  it 
to  anybody  except  yourself,  and  I  merely  mention  it  to  vin¬ 
dicate  my  own  judgment  in  the  matter.” 

“Here  comes  the  fellow  now,”  said  Terry,  as  the  detec¬ 
tive  came  walking  down  the  street  toward  them,  a  little 
below  the  post-office. 

“Do  you  know  his  name,  Terry?”  Fred  asked. 


“No,  I  don’t.  I  merely  told  him  the  reward  was  open  to 
anybody  and  that  he  could  get  it  if  he  found  and  returned 
the  jewel.” 

“Well,  if  he  stops  here,  ask  him  his  name  and  where  he 
is  from.” 

By  that  time  the  detective  came  up  to  where  they  were 
standing,  bowed  to  Terry  and  remarked: 

“I  haven’t  found  that  jewel  yet,  but  I  believe  I  know 
pretty  much  the  direction  it  has  gone.” 

“Well,  1  hope  you  may  be  able  to  find  it,  but  I  fear  you 
are  making  mischief.” 

“How  so''”  the  man  asked. 

“You  went  to  the  Miller  residence  and  questioned  the 
girl  Maggie  in  a  way  that  gave  offense  to  the  entire  family, 
and  Mr.  Miller  tackled  me  about  it  this  morning.  I  told 
him  I  had  not  employed  any  detective.” 

“That  was  right,”  said  the  other,  “but  I  can’t  see  why 
they  should  take  any  offense  at  any  questions  I  asked,  un¬ 
less  it  is  simply  from  the  fact  that  I  am  a  detective.  I 
was  after  a  little  bit  of  information,  from  which  I  might 
evolve  a  theory  that  I  had  been  studying  up.  It  is  unfor¬ 
tunately  true  that  nine  out  of  ten  people  get  the  idea  into 
their  heads  that  when  a  detective  asks  quesions  about  a 
case,  he  at  once  suspects  the  one  questioned  of  being,  in 
some  way,  mixed  up  with  it.” 

“Yes,  I  can  understand  that,”  said  Terry.  “What  is 
your  name  and  vrhere  are  you  from?” 

“My  name  is  Rothman,  and  I  have  headquarters  in  Al¬ 
bany,  Utica  and  Buffalo,  as  all  the  central  part  of  the  state 
is  my  field.” 

“Have  you  had  much  success  in  your  line?” 

“Yes,  I  have  made  some  money  at  it,  frequently  picking 
up  one  and  two  thousand  dollar  rewards  for  either  the  re¬ 
covery  of  property  or  the  capture  of  the  thieves.” 

“Let  me  introduce  you  to  my  friend  Fearnot  here,  who 
was  writh  me  on  the  evening  the  diamond  was  lost.” 

Rothman  extended  his  hand  to  Fred,  who  shook  it 
warmly  and  remarked : 

“I  have  done  a  little  detective  work  myself.” 

“Indeed.  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  business?” 

“Not  professionally,  but  on  two  occasions  I  happened  to 
be  interested,  followed  some  clues  I  got  hold  of,  and  won  out 
easily.” 

“Then  you  know  what  a  clue  is  worth  to  a  detective,  and 
that  s  just  what  I  am  working  for  now.  The  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  reward  is  a  very  small  figure,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
it  will  lead  to  bther  work  if  I  can  earn  it.  I  happened  to 
be  here  on  the  night  of  the  fire,  tracing  up  another  case,  the 
trail  having  led  me  this  way,  and  that’s  how  I  came  to  men¬ 
tion  the, matter  to  Olcott.” 


"Ul,  juu  i iiiiiK  aoout  it  so 


him. 

“1  have  an  opinion,  but  at* the  same  time  I  don’t  care  to 
express  it.” 

“That’s  right,”  said  Fred.  “A  good  detective  keeps  his 
opinions  and  points  to  himself  until  he  wins  out” 

“Of  course  he  does.  He  would  be  a  fool  to  do  anv  talking 
about  it,  because  what  he  says  is  generally  repeated  and  gvvs 
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to  the  oars  of  those  he  is  in  search  of ;  but  it  isn’t  one  in 
ten  men  that  understands  that.  I  see  you  have  some  of  the 
detective  instinct.”  i 

“Yes.  I  was  once  offered  a  position  on  the  detective 
force  of  ft  certain  city,  because  I  worked  out  a  case  that 
the  detectives  had  failed  on.” 

“Wliv  didn't  you  take  it?”  Rothman  asked. 

“Because  I  have  other  and  more  important  business  to 
attend  to  that  pays  me  five  dollars  whera  a  detective  posi¬ 
tion  would  not  pay  five  cents.” 

‘‘That  alters  the  case.  I  wouldn’t  be  in  it  if  I  could 

✓  % 

make  more  money  at  something  else,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
I  confess  that  I  like  the  excitement  of  running  down  a 
desperate  criminal.”  • 

“Ah!  you  are  right  there,”  said  Fred.  “Olcott  and  I 
once,  with  the  assistance  of  another  friend,  captured  a 
couple  of  bank  robbers  for  whom  the  detectives  had  been 
looking  for  nearly  a  year,  and  won  the  reward  of  two  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  The  bank  they  scooped  was  in  Utica.” 

“Ah !  I  believe  I  heard  of  that  case.  I  was  in  Buffalo  at 
the  time  on  the  track  of  a  forger ;  it  took  me  three  months 
to  land  him.  Did  you  get  the  two  thousand  dollars  re¬ 
ward  ?” 

“Yes,  every  penny  of  it,  and  a  couple  of  detectives  in 
Utica  were  very  angry  about  it,  claiming  that  they  had 
located  the  robbers  and  were  about  to  close  in  on  them  when 
we  got  in  just  a  few  days  ahead.” 

“Well,  it  was*  pretty  tough  on  them,  for  they  had  been 
working  several  months  on  the  case.” 

“I  can’t  blame  them  for  being  disappointed,”  remarked 
Fred,  “but  they  had  no  grounds  whatever  for  accusing  us 
of  interfering  with  them,  as  w*e  never  saw  or  heard  of  them 
until  after  we  had  bagged  the  game.” 

“Well,  have  you  formed  any  opinion  about  this  case?” 
Rothman  asked. 

“I  can’t  say  that  I  have,  but  I  had  my  suspicions  within 
an  hour  after  I  heard  of  fhe^loss  of  the  jewel.” 

“Have  you  got  any  clue  upon  which  your  suspicions  arc 
based  ?”  j 

“Nottiing  tangible  other  than  an  impression.” 

“Well,  as  you  are  not  in  the  detective  business,  why  not 
let  me  have  your  impression  for  the  sake  of  your  friend 
here  ?” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  Fred,  shaking  his  head,  “I 
might  do  an  injustice  to  an  innocent  ]?arty.” 


CHAPTER  VI. 

FRED  AND  TERRY  UP  AGAINST  A  PUZZLE. 

Rothman  appeared  to  be  somewhat  nettled  at  Fred’s  re¬ 
fusal  to  give  him  his  impressions  about  what  had  probably 
become  of  the  lost  crescent,  and  he  remarked : 

“You  are  the  first  man  to  r/ffuse  such  a  request  in  my 
twelve  years’  experience*  in  the  detective  business.” 

“  Well,  I  gave  you  my  reasons  for  it,”  said  Fred.  “That 


1  didn’t  care  to  direct  suspicion  to  a  probably  innocent 
person.” 

“You  don’t  think  I  would  be  such  an  idiot  as  to  repeat 
anything  that  you  might  tell  me,  do  you  ?  I  would  consider 
it  confidential  in  the  extreme,  and  I  certainly  had  reason 
to  expect  that  you  were  anxious  to  have  your  friend  here 
recover  his  lost  property.” 

“I  am  just  as  anxious  to  see  him  recover  it  as  he  can 
be  to  get  it,”  returned  Fred,  “at  the  same  time,  I  will  keep 
my  suspicions  to  myself,  for  one’s  reputation  is  worth  more 
than  a  dozen  jeweled  crescents.” 

“That  is  just  what  I  think  too,  sir,”  returned  Rothman, 
“but  I  see  that  it  is  a  question  of  confidence  in  my  discre¬ 
tion.”  -  l  M 

“  Oh !  you  may  place  any  construction  on  it  you  please,” 
returned  Fred,  “you  are  a  stranger  to  me,  and  hence  I  don’t 
know  whether  you  are  a  man  of  discretion  or  not;  at  the 
same  time  I  take  it  for  granted  you  are,  and  that  you  are 
^intelligent  enough  to  put  me  down  as  being  very  indiscreet* 
were  I  to  communicate  my  suspicions  to  you,  as  it  concerns 
one  who  would  be  utterly  unable  to  make  any  defense,  other 
than  a  simple  protestation  of  innocence.  At  the  same  time, 
uncharitable  people,  ones  hearing  that  the  party  had  been 
suspected,  would  speak  of  it  for  years  to  come,  thus  inflict¬ 
ing  an  unlimited  amount  of  damage  to  a  probably  innocent 
individual.” 

“Well,  the  responsibility  in  that  case  would  rest  upon  me, 
not  you,  for  your  name  would  not  be  mentioned  at  all.” 

“That  may  be  true,  sir,  but  I  would  know  where  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  belonged,  and  that  would  be  sufficient  for  me.” 

“Ah!  a  very  tender  conscience!”  sneered  Rothman,  and 
Fred’s  face  flushed  with  indignation  for  a  moment,  but  he 
controlled  himself  sufficiently  to  say : 

“Yes,  I  have  been  afflicted  with  a  conscience  all  my  life, 
but  have  been  able  to  prevent  it  from  accusing  me  of  wrong¬ 
doing.  I  have  done  things  that  I  regretted,  but  extenuating 
circumstances  made  them  somewhat  justifiable,  and  I  don’t 
think  I  ever  wronged  another  in  my  life  intentionally 
where  I  did  not  afterwards  make  the  proper  amends.  A 
clean  conscience  is  always  a  pretty  good  companion  for  a 
man.  There  is  an  old  saying  that  everything  is  fair  in  war 
or  love,  but  I  don’t  subscribe  to  it  by  any  means.  I  would 
rather  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket  and  pay  the  cost  of  that 
gem  than  to  cast  a  shadow  upon  the  good  name  of  another, 
unless  I  was  fully  persuaded  that  I  was  right.  I  have  no 
sympathy  for  the  guilty,  but  I  hold,  with  the  law  of  the 
state,  that  one  is  always  innocent  until  guilt  is  proven. 
Now,  I  hope  you  understand  my  position  and  what  I 
mean.” 

“Well,  see  here,”  persisted  Rothman,  “if  you  were  trying 
to  trace  it  up  yourself,  wouldn’t  you  follow  your  impres¬ 
sions  as  a  trail  to  see  where  it  would  lead?” 

“Of  course  I  would,  but  I  never  would  accuse  anyone,  or 
even  direct  suspicion  towards  him  until  circumstances  were 
sufficient  to  establish  guilt.” 

“Neither  would  I,  and  as  you  are  not  playing  the  role  of 
detective  in  this  matter,  it  strikes  me  as  rather  queer  on 
vour  part,  not  to  render  all  the  assistance  you  can  for  the 
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sake  of  your  friend,  to  any  detective  who  is  trying  to  work 
it  up  ” 

“You  are  mistaken  when  you  say  that  I  am  not  following 
the  trail  of  my  suspicion,  but  even  if  I  were  not,  I  wouldn't 
give  it  to  one  whom  I  know  nothing  about.” 

“Well,  don’t  quarrel  about  it,”  said  Terry,  who  had  been 
quietly  listening  to  the  conversation. 

“There  is  no  quarrel,”  remarked  Fred,  “for  there  is 
nothing  to  quarrel  about.”  And  with  that  he  turned  and 
walked  away  toward  the  post-office,  leaving  Terry  and  the 
detective  together. 

“He  is  a  queer  fellow,”  Rothman  remarked  to  Terry,  as 
soon  as  Fred  had  left  them. 

“You  are  mistaken,”  returned  Terry.  “There  is  nothing 
queer  about  Fearnot.  He  is  straightforward,  manly  and 
generous  at  all  times.” 

“That  may  be  your  estimate  of  him,  but  to  me  he  is 
about  the  queerest  chap  I  ever  ran  up  against.” 

“That’s  simply  a  matter  of  opinion.  I  would  advise  you 
to  go  ahead  and  do  the  best  you  can,  without  any  reference 
to  him  whatever.” 

“He  is  an  intimate  friend  of  yours,  is  he?” 

“Yes,  as  intimate  as  two  brothers.  We  were  class-mates 
together  and  have  several  times  faced  death  side  by  side  in 
Cuba,  Manila  and  South  Africa.” 

“The  deuce  you  say  !” 

“Yes,”  said  Terry,  “we  have  been  around  the  world  to¬ 
gether,  and  each  knows  the  other  so  well  as  to  be  able,  al¬ 
most,  to  read  his  thoughts.” 

“Well,  have  you  any  idea  to  whom  he  was  alluding  when 
he  said  he  had  some  slight  suspicions  about  this  matter?” 

“Yes,  I  think  I  do,  and  I  am  half  inclined  to  think  that 
your  own  suspicions  have  gone  in  the  same  direction. 
Farther  than  that,  I  will  say  nothing.  I  was  born  and 
reared  in  this  town,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  ever}7  man, 
woman  and  child  in  it  is  my  friend,  and  I  wish  to  keep 
them  so.  At  the  same  time,  if  I  had  any  good,  safe  reason 
to  believe  that  any  man  of  a  spotless  reputation  had  that 
jewel  and  wouldn't  return  it,  I’d  push  the  law  on  him  to 
the  utmost  limit ;  but  I  won't  point  the  finger  of  suspicion 
at  anyone.” 

“Queer  !  Queer  !  said  Rothman,  shaking  his  head. 

“Well,  see  here  now,  Rothman.  It’s  rumored  all  over 
town  that  I  had  employed  you  on  this  case,  which  you  know 
is  not  true.  You  are  simply  working  of  youx  own  volition 
in  the  hope  of  getting  the  reward.  That’s  all  right,  and 
honestly,  I  hope  you  will  get  it ;  but  I  would  like  you  to 

say,  in  speaking  to  anyone  about  it,  that  it  is  your  work  and 
not  mine.” 

Oh!  that s  all  right,’  said  Rothman,  “neither  of  us  is 
responsible  for  what  gossips  may  say.  Have  you  any  point 
at  all  that  you  can  give  me?” 

‘None  whatever.  If  I  did,  I  would  cheerfully  give  it  to 
you,  and  if  I  do  get  hold  of  any  point  or  clue,  I  will  lose 
no  time  in  letting  you  have  it,  for  I  think  you  could  do 
more  with  it  than  I  could.” 

Rothman  was  a  very  keen  detective.  He  had  gained  the 
point  that  he  was  after,  but  neither  Fred  nor  Terry  sus¬ 


pected  it,  and  that  was  that  they  were  suspicious  of  Maggie 
Green  in  the  matter.  But  because  she  was  a  girl  of  good 
reputation  they  would  say  nothing  about  it.  He  was  satis¬ 
fied  that  had  she  been  a  man  they  would  not  have  hesitated 
to  acquaint  him  with  their  suspicions,  and  he  proceeded  at 
once  to  act  upon  the  impression  received  in  his  conversa¬ 
tion  with  them. 

Terry  joined  Fred  at  the  post-office  after  leaving  Roth¬ 
man.  4 

“Say,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “at  one  time  I  felt  very  much 
like  smashing  that  fellow  in  the  face,  but  of  course,  I  knew 
it  wouldn’t  do,  for  he  was  more  right  than  wrong.” 

“Yes,  I  think  so  too,”  said  Terry,  “he  is  as  sharp  as  a 
needle.” 

“Yes,  and  as  impudent  as  a  buzz-saw.” 

Terry  laughed  and  remarked  that  it  was  the  first  time 
in  his  life  that  he  had  ever  heard  a  buzz-saw  characterized 
as  impudent. 

“The  deuce!”  laughed  Fred,  “did  you  every  try  to 
monkey  with  one  when  it  wras  making  a  thousand  revolu¬ 
tions  a  minute?” 

“Xo,”  replied  Terry,  “I  always  had  respect  enough  for 
one  to  let  it  alone.” 

“Well,  I  jieard  of  a  fellow  once  who  was  standing  by, 
looking  at  a  saw  that  was  revolving  so  fast  the  teeth 
couldn’t  be  seen,  and  he  extended  his  hand  toward  it  just 
to  feel  the  wind  of  its  revolutions,  and  one  of  his  fingers 
flew  about  ten  feet  away.  He  gave  a  jump,  went  after  his 
finger,  picked  it  up,  examined  it,  shook  his  head  and  said 
he  couldn’t  understand  it.  He  went  back  to  investigate, 
with  the  result  that  he  lost  anpther  finger.  He  then  re¬ 
marked  that  it  was  the  most  impudent  thing  he  was  ever 
up  against,  and  let  it  alone.” 

“Say,  Fred,  where  did  you  pick  up  that  yarn?” 

“I  didn't  pick  it  up,  it  was  given  to  me.” 

“And  you  took  it,  did  you?” 

“Yes,  of  course.” 

“Well,  I  am  just  wondering  what  the  fellow  who  gave  it 
to  you  thought  of  you  when  you  took  it.  You  couldn’t  make 
me  take  it,  even  though  you  might  offer  it  every  da^'  in  the 
year.” 

“Oh!  you  are  an  extra  bright  chap,”  laughed  Fred,  “but 
I’ve  seen  you  run  up  against  things  worse  than  that.” 

“That  may  be,”  Terry  laughed,  “but  you  never  heard  of 
my  running  up  against  a  circular  saw  while  it  was  in  opera¬ 
tion,  and  you  never  will.” 

“How  about  an  up-right,  or  a  cross-cut  saw?”  Fred 
asked. 

“I  don’t  have  anything  to  do  with  any  of  them,”  re¬ 
turned  Terry,  “but  speaking  of  up-right  saws,  I  once  heard 
an  old  saWyer  tell  about  an  incident  of  which  he  was  an 
eye-witness  that  reminds  me  somewhat  of  your  man  who 
lost  two  fingers.  He  was  running  a  saw-mill  awav  out  in 
the  pine  woods  once,  where  the  motive  power  was  water. 
He  lived  about  three  miles  from  the  mill  and  every  day 
took  his  dinner  with  him.  One  day  at  noon  he  roiled  a 
log  on  the  truck  and,  after  the  saw  had  advanced  a  few  feet 
into  the  log,  he  stopped  it  and  sat  astride  of  the  piece  of 
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limber  to  eat  his  lunch.  About  the  time  he  got  well  started 
on  it  a  big,  black  bear  showed  up,  having  come  from  the 
wood  along  the  creek  below  the  mill-dam.  He  was  instantly 
seized  with  a  panic  and  lost  no  time  in  climbing  up  into  the 
loft,  where  he  sat 'astride  of  one  of  the  joists,  and  reached 
down,  caught  hold  of  a  crank  which  started  the  saw  to 
going.  The  bear,  attracted  by  the  lunch,  which  he  had  left 
lying  on  the  log,  immediately  proceeded  to  appropriate  it, 
by  taking  a  seat  on  the  piece  of  timber  with  his  back  to¬ 
wards  the  saw.  He  didn't  mind  the  log  moving  along  as 
the  saw  cut  its  way  through  it,  as  he  was  very  much  pleased 
with  the  dinner  he  w’as  eating.  Finally  the  saw  reached  his 
back,  and,  as  the  teeth  raked  him,  he  wheeled  angrily,  with 
a  fierce  growl,  threw  his  powerful  arms  around  it,  and  was 
split  wide  open  from  his  snout  to  his  tail,  the  two  halves 
falling  on  each  side  of  the  log.” 

“Say,  Terry,  where  did  you  get  that  yarn?”  Fred  asked. 

“From  the  sawyer  himself,”  was  the  reply,  “but  the  only 
thing  about  it  I  don’t  like  is  that  the  sawyer  claimed  the 
credit  himself  instead  of  giving  it  to  the  saw.” 

“Oh!  well  then  that  settles  it.  It  is  a  truthful  story,  for 
it  is  in  strict  keeping  with  human  nature  for  a  man  to  take 
credit  where  it  doesn’t  belong  to  him.  I  believe  every  word 
of  it,”  and  Fred  slapped  Terry  on  the  shoulder  as  he  ac¬ 
cepted  the  story. 

“Well,  I  don’t  believe  the  yarn  about  the  man  who  lost 
his  fingers,”  said  Terry,  “for  he  didn’t  claim  any  credit 
at  all,  simply  charging  the  saw  with  being  impudent.” 

They  both  laughed  over  the  two  stories,  and  having  se¬ 
cured  their  mail,  started  out  to  return  home. 

The  next  day  Terry  heard  that  Maggie  Green  had  left 
Fredonia  and  gone  to  Utica  where  she  had  relatives  living, 
and  a  little  later  in  the  day,  heard  another  story  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  Rothman  had  taken  the  same  train  on  a  ticket  to 
the  same  destination. 

“Fred,  what  do  you  think  of  that?”  Terry  asked. 

Fred  merely  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?”  asked  Terry. 

“Terry,  don’t  make  any  comment  on  it  at  all,”  said  Fred. 

“All  right,  I  won’t.” 

They  were  both  thinking  hard  and  each  wondered  what 
would  be  the  result  of  the  case,  for  they  were  satisfied  that 
the  detective  was  shadowing  the  girl. 

“Keep  your  eyes  and  ears  open,  Terry,”  suggested  Fred, 
“ask  no  questions,  nor  answer  any  about  their  departure 
from  town.” 

“All  right,  we  will  just  wait  and  see  what  the  result  will 

be.” 

Of  course,  they  were  very  anxious  to  learn  why  the  girl 
■  left  Fredonia,  but  it  would  not  do  to  make  any  inquiries 
about  it;  but  during  the  day  they  mingled  with  groups  of 
friend-  on  the  street  and  in  the  stores,  talking  about  every¬ 
thing  else  but  that  which  was  uppermost  in  their  minds. 

They  again  met  old  man  Graddy  and  swapped  stories 
with  him,  for  the  old  fellow  was  again  in  a  good  humor,  but 
they  soon  had  him  disgusted  over  the  discovery  that  every 
story  that  he  had  was  an  old  chestnut.  Fred  gave  him  sev- 
eral  new  ones,  which  he  had  never  heard  before  and  in  a 


little  while  lie  started  out  to  peddle  them  off  around  town. 

“Say,  Fred,”  said  the  proprietor  of  the  store  where  they 
had  met  the  old  man,  “everybody  in  town  has  got  to  listen 
to  those  stories  now.  I  don’t  'know  but  we  ought  to  pro¬ 
hibit  you  from  visiting  Fredonia.” 

“Oh!  that’s  all  right,”  said  Fred.  “You  will  have  to 
listen  to  some  sort  of  a  story  from  him,  and  really  1  think 
you  ought  to  consider  me  a  benefactor  for  giving  him  new 
ones.  It  isn’t  so  painful  when  you  listen  to  a  new  story  as 
it  is  to  have  old  chestnuts  fired  into  you.” 

“Yes,”  laughed  Terry,  “and  there  is  another  way  to  look 
at  it,  and  that  is,  it  makes  the  old  man  happy  when  he  gets 
a  new  one.” 

“Yes,”  said  another,  “it  does  make  him  happy,  but  just 
think  of  the  misery  of  the  rest  of  us.  Even  when  he  has 

f 

a  good  story,  one  that  we  have  never  heard  before,  he  spoils 
it  by  his  bungling  way  of  telling  it.  It  isn’t  everyone  who 
knows  how  to  tell  a  story  right  so  as  to  get  the  most  fun 
out  of  it.” 

“Well,  that's  all  right,”  laughed  Terry,  “there  are  some 
stories  that  will  make  a  fellow  laugh  whether  he  wants  to 
or  not.  The  beauty  about  Graddy’s  chestnuts  are  that  you 
don’t  have  to  laugh  if  you  don’t  want  to.” 

“What  about  having  to  listen  to  them  ?”  another  asked. 

“You  don’t  have  to,”  said  Terry.  “This  is  a  free  coun¬ 
try.  A  man  can  run,  can’t  he?” 

“Yes,  but  when  the  old  man  gets  his  finger  hooked  in  a 
buttonhole  of  your  coat,  how  are  you  going  to  get  away 
from  him?” 

“Don’t  let  him  get  hold  of  you.” 

“That’s  all  right.  You  are  probably  not  .aware  of  that 
crook  in  his  finger  and  how  it  gets  into  a  buttonhole  be¬ 
fore  you  really  know  that  you  are  up  against  him.  A  man 
can’t  afford  to  have  the  buttonholes  of  his  coat  torn  out.” 

“Say,  Fred,”  called  out  one  in  the  party,  “they  tell  me 
that  detective  has  left  town.” 

“Yes,  I  heard  so  too,  and  I  am  glad  he  has  gone.  There 
is  not  rascality  enough  in  Fredonia  to  pay  a  detective  to 
stay  here.” 

“No,”  said  the  other,  “pretty  near  all  the  rascals  in  the 
country  are  down  in  your  town.” 

“Oh !  that’s  the  song  all  you  fellows  up  here  in  the  coun¬ 
try  sing,  but  you  must  recollect  that  New  York  City  com¬ 
prises  pretty  near  half  the  population  of  the  entire  state, 
and  that  almost  half  of  them  came  from  he  country  in  the 
hope  of  making  their  fortune,  hence  you  see  the  country 
contributes  her  share  of  the  rascals.” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

FRED  FEARNOT  UP  AGAINST  HIS  MATCH. 

A  week  passed,  during  which  neither  Fred  nor  Terry 
heard  anything  from  Rothman,  and  they  wondered  if  they 
ever  would  hear  from  him  again. 

“I  guess  he  has  given  it  up,  Terry,  and,  after  all,  you 
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will  have  to  make  your  promise  good  about  buying  another 
crescent.” 

“Yes,  and  I  will  do  it  too,  just  ns  soon  as  I  go  back  to 
the  city.  The  girls  have  all  been  sympathizing  with  Mary, 
but  she  has  good-naturedly  told  them  that  she  expects  to 
get  it  back  again  some  day,  and  of  course,  if  she  doesn’t, 
she  will  get  another  one  like  it.” 

In  the  meantime  the  boys  were  having  a  good  time  with 
the  girls,  picnics  out  on  the  lake  and  social  gatherings  in 
the  evening,  where  both  of  them  were  always  favorites. 

But  one  day  the  detective  showed  up  again  in  Fredonia 
a  nd  at  once  sought'  out  Terry,  to  whom  he  reported  that  he 
was  pretty  well  convinced  that  Maggie,  the  servant  girl,  had 
found  the  crescent  and  was  keeping  it.” 

“Why  do  you  think  so?”  Terry  asked. 

“Because  she  gave  up  her  position  here,  and  went  to 
relatives  in  Utica  instead  of  returning  to  her  home  seven 
miles  out  in  the  country.” 

“I  don’t  see  anything  in  that,”  returned  Terry.  “It's 
nothing  unusual  for  one  to  visit  relatives.  She  may  return 
again,  resume  her  place  with  the  Millers  or  some  other 
family.” 

“Indeed,  she  won’t,  for  she  is  looking  for  a  situation  in 
Utica,  as  she  has  registered  her  name  as  an  applicant  on 
the  books  of  an  employment  agency.”  r 

“You  have  been  watching  her,  have  you?” 

“Yes,  of  course.  As  soon  as  I  reached  Utica,  I  put  on 
a  disguise  and  have  kept  a  pretty  close  watch  on  her  ever 
since.” 

“IHhink  you  are  on  the  wrong  trail,  Rothman,  and  hope 
you  have  not  said  or  done  anything  that  will  cast  a  shadow 
upon  her  good  name.” 

“On  the  contrary,  I  have  been  very  careful  not  to  do  so. 
I  have  spoken  to  no  one  about  it  except  yourself.” 

“Well,  if  you  succeed  in  recovering  the  gem,  do  your  best 
to  keep  her  name  out  of  it,  for  it  will  be  a  shadow  upon 
her  the  rest  of  her  life.” 

“Oh  thunder!  What  do  you  want  to  shield  her  for,  if 
she  is  the  thief?” 

“Simply  because  she  is  a  poor  girl,  and  if  she  really 
found  it,  the  temptation  to  keep  it  was  very  strong.  It  was 
not  like  stealing  it  at  all.  You  know  there  is  an  old  saying 
that  ‘finding  is  keeping,’  and  a  great  many  people  would 
keep  a  thing  they  picked  up  on  the  streets  that  way,  when 
they  wouldn't  think  of  stealing  it.” 

“Yes,  but  after  they  find  out  to  whom  the  article  be¬ 
longs,  it’s  theft  if  they  don’t  return  it.” 

“I  don't  agree  with  you.  One  couldn’t  be  convicted  of 
theft  unless  they  disposed  of  the  article  after  they  found 
out  to  whom  it  belonged.” 

Just  then  Fred  joined  them  and  Terry  repeated  to  him 
what  Rothman  had  told  him. 

“I  don't  like  to  believe  it,”  said  Fred. 

“Whv  not?”  Rothman  asked.  “Are  vou  in  any  wav  in- 
teres  ted  in  the  girl?” 

“No.  never  was  acquainted  with  her;  but  she  is  a  poor 
girl,  whose  people  are  all  respectable,  and  if  a  mistake  is 


made  it  would  cast  a  shadow  upon  her  life  which  she  could 

never  get  rid  of.” 

“Why,  she  has  aroused  suspicion  herself  by  leaving 
town,”  returned  Rothman. 

“I  haven't  heard  of  any,”  remarked  Fred.  “It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  your  visit  to  the  house  and  the  questions  you  put 
to  her  made  her  believe  that  she  was  suspected,  and  con¬ 
cluded  to  go  awray.  You  know  how  morbidly  sensitive  some 
people  are.  A  man  would  boldly  fight  it  out,  where  a  timid 
woman  or  girl  would  shrink  with  horror  from  doing  so.” 

“Well,  in  my  experience  I  have  never  known  innocence  to 
act  thht  way.” 

“I  have,  many  a  time,”  remarked  Fred.  “I  have  known 
men  to  be  driven  almost  to  suicide  because  they  feared  that 
a  false  accusation  had  damaged  their  good  name.  Out  of  a 
million  of  people,  you  will  find  no  two  alike  in  mental  char¬ 
acteristics.” 

“That’s  all  a  theory.  I  don’t  think  your  experience 
amounts  to  anything.” 

“Why,  you  are  just  confirming  what  I  said,”  returned 
Fred,  “for  we  are  both  intelligent  men  and  yet  we  differ 
as  widely  as  the  poles  on  this  very  question.  A  man  makes 
a  mistake  when  he  attempts  to  measure  other  people  by  his 
own  standard.” 

“How  else  can  they  be  measured?” 

“Only  by  a  universal  standard.  Ko  man  has  the  moral 
right yto  measure  people  by  his  own  standard.” 

“Well,  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  do,”  retorted  Roth¬ 
man. 

“I  don't  agree  with  you;  perhaps  a  majority  do,  and  yet 
even  their  standard  will  vary.” 

“It  seems  that  you  are  now  trying  to  measure  me  by  your 
standard.” 

“Indeed,  I  am  not,  sir,”  returned  Fred,  “I  am  simply 
objecting  to  being  measured  by  yours  or  anyone  else's ;  for 
after  all,  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  opinion.” 

“Well,  a  man  with  your  ideas  will  never  amount  to  any¬ 
thing,”  sneered  Rothman. 

“There  you  go  now,”  said  Fred,  “measuring  me  bv  your 
standard.  I  don’t  know  whether  I  amount  to  anything  or 
not,  or  whether  I  ever  will,  but  I  have  succeeded  in  pretty 
near  all  my  enterprises.  I  have  frequently  made  more 
money  in  a  month  than  you  make  in  a  year,  and  I  suppose, 
like  the  majority  of  men,  you  regard  success  as  the  test  of 
merit.  I  am  willing  for  you  to  ask  any  citizen  of  this  town 
whether  or  not  I  have  been  successful  in  undertakings  that 
I  have  had  charge  of.” 

“Oh!  I  am  not  bothering  myself  about  you,”  returned 
Rothman.  “I  am  following  my  own  judgment  in  this 

case.” 

“That's /right,”  returned  Fred.  “I  follow  my  judgment 
in  any  business  matters  I  have  in  hand,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  have  respect  for  the  opinion  and  judgment  of  others. 

I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  putting  a  man  down  as  n  fool  just 
because  he  doesn't  agree  with  me.” 

“All  the  same,  I  guess  you  look  upon  yourself  as  a  pretty 

wise  man.” 

“Well,  T  have  never  been  accused  of  that.” 
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“I  guess  vou  don't  know  what  you  have  been  accused  of 
behind  your  back,  nor  the  opinions  that  men  have  formed 

of  you." 

V 

“Perhaps  I  don't.  One’s  reputation  depends  upon  what 
people  think  of  him.  I  dare  say  that  1  can  go  to  Utica,  or 
Albany  or  Buffalo,  where  you  say  you  have  headquarters, 
and  £0  to  anv  bank  in  either  place  and  borrow  money  where 
you  can't,  and  that,  too,  011  my  reputation  for  honesty  and 
square  dealing.” 

“Oh!  that’s  a  bluff,”  returned  Rothman.  “I  have  heard 
that  sort  of  talk  before,  but  it  doesn’t  go.” 

‘‘Well,  suppose  you  call  the  bluff,”  suggested  Fred. 

‘‘I  am  not  interested  enough  in  it  to  do  so,”  was  the 
reply,  and  Rothman  turned  to  Terry  and  suggested  that 
hereafter,  whatever  conimunication  he  made  to  him  he 
should  keep  to  himself. 

“Oh!  see  here  now,”  said  Terry,  “I  don't  want  you  to 
make  anv  more  communications  to  me.  '  I  haven’t  em- 

v 

ployed  you  on  this  case.  You  took  it  up  voluntarily.  All 
I  have  to  do  is  to  see  that  the  reward  is  paid  on  the  return 
of  the  lost  jewel.” 

“1  don’t  look  to  you  for  the  reward,”  retorted  Rothman. 
“The  editor  of  the  Herald  has  stated  that  the  reward  will 
be  paid  at  that  office.” 

“All  right  then;  don’t  bother  me  any  more  about  it.” 

“I  see  you  are  both  a  pair  of  young  chaps  who  think  you 

know  it  all.” 

“See  here,  Rothman,  I  am  a  minor  from  a  legal  stand¬ 
point,  but  I  want  to  suggest  to  you  not  to  presume  on  that 
fact,”  and  Fred’s  eyes  flashed  indignantly  as  he  spoke. 

“I  don’t  want  any  advice  from  you,  sir,”  returned  Roth¬ 
man. 

“That’s  all  right,  you  need  not  take  it  if  you  don’t  wish 
to.  I  don’t  force  it  upon  you.” 

Jj Of  course,  not,  and  it  is  because  you  can't;  but  I  will 
tender  a  little  bit  of  advice  to  you  and  that  is,  not  to  be  too 
fresh  with  me,  or  you  may  find  yourself  up  against  some¬ 
thing  pretty  warm.” 

“See  here  now,”  said  Terry,  “there  is  no  use  quarreling 
over  the  matter.  You  go  your  way,  Rothman,  and  we, will 
go  ours.”  ^ 

“That’s  all  right,”  returned  the  detective,  “but  I  don  t 
want  anv  insolence  from  either  of  you.” 

Fred  was  hot  in  the  collar  and  spoke  sharply. 

The  next  moment  there  was  a  mix-up  right  there  on  the 
street.  Terry  stepped  back  out  of  the  way,  expecting  every 
moment  to  see  Fred  knock  the  detective  off  his  feet,  for  he 
had  never  yet  seen  him  fail  to  do  so  no  matter  whom  he 
was  up  against;  but  to  his  profound  amazement,  he  saw 
that  neither  one  of  them  was  able  to  hit  the  other.  Both 
seemed  equally  skilled  in  the  science  of  sparring,  and 
equally  cool  and  determined.  Of  course,  a  crowd  quickly 
gathered,  and  in  less  than  two  minutes  they  were  com¬ 
pletely  surrounded. 

Rothman  was  the  heavier  of  the  two,  but  was  unable  to 
pu-h  Fred  back  an  inch.  Their  hats  fell  off  and  were 
picked  up  by  the  hy-standers,  several  of  whom  suggested 

that  they  separate  them. 


“Let  them  alone,”  said  Terry.  “They  don’t  seem  to  be 
able  to  hit  each  other,  and  it’s  no  tight,  if  they  don’t.” 

J'liere  wore  many  in  the  crowd  who  were  well  aware  of 
d’s  wonderful  skill  as  a  boxer,  and  they  were  astonished 
at  seeing  him  up  against  his  match.  For  a  minute  or  two 
longer  they  looked  on  with  bated  breath  and  bulging  eyes. 

Suddenly  they  were  startled  by  seeing  both  of  them  stag¬ 
ger  backwards.  Fred  had  landed  a  blow  on  Rothman's  face, 
just  below  his  left  eye,  and  at  the  same  instant  had  re¬ 
ceived  one  on  his  chest. 

“By  George!”  exclaimed  one  of  the  by-standers.  “The 
two  blows  sounded  as  though  they  were  but  one!” 

They  were  about  to  rush  at  each  other  again  when  the 
town  marshal  appeared  on  the  scene,  sprang  between  them 
exclaiming :  t 

“Stop,  or  I  will  arrest  you  both !” 

And  the  next  instant  by-standers  caught  hold  of  the  two 
and  thus  put  a  stop  to  the  fight. 

'  “Come  and  see  me  again,”  called  out  Rothman  to  Fred. 
“I  will  with  pleasure,”  was  the  reply. 

Someone  handed  Fred  his  hat  and  Terry  ran  his  arm 
through  his  to  lead  him  away  out  of  the  crowd,  while  Roth¬ 
man  made  his  way  to  his  hotel. 

The  crowd  had  something  to  talk  about. 

It  was  the  first  time  they  had  ever  heard  of  Fred’s  being 
up  against  his  match. 

“That  detective  is  a  wonder,”  remarked  one. 

“Yes,”  said  another,  “but  he  was  up  against  one  him¬ 
self.  Neither  seemed  to  get  the  better  of  the  other.” 

As 7  Fred  and  Terry  walked  up  the  street,  the  former 

''asked : 

“What  do  you  think  of  him,  Terry?” 

“I  was  never  so  surprised  in  my  life.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  believe  he  is  anv  detective  at  all.  If  he 
isn't  a  professional  pugilist  I  never  met  one  in  my  life,  for 
he  is  as  quick  as  lightning  and  up  to  the  very  latest  tricks 
in  the  science  of  sparring.  I  saw  an  opening  and  thought 
I  could  knock  him  out  before  he  could  get  into  the  opening 
I  had  to  make  in  order  to  get  at  him,  hut  I’m  blest  if  both 
blows  didn’t  land  at  (lie  same  instant.” 

“Did  he  give  you  a  hard  one?”  Terry  asked. 

“Yes,  like  the  kick  of  a  full  grown  mule;  but  if  his  face 
doesn't  carry  the  mark  of  my  blow  for  the  next  month,  his 
Whole  head  is  a  punch-flag.” 

“Well,  that’s  how  you  got  the  best  of  him.  He  can’t  con¬ 
ceal  his  punishment,  while  you  can ;  but  what  are  yow  going 
to  do  about  it  ?” 

“I  am  going  to  meet  him  again.  He  invited  me  to  do 
so,  and  I  accepted  the  invitation.” 

“Well,  T  hope  you  won’t  make  a  ring  fight  of  it.” 

“Of  course  not.  I  am  not  a  ring  fighter,  but  I  would 
like  to  get  him  into  a  room  where  we  wouldn’t  be  inter¬ 
fered  with.” 

“You  had  better  let  him  alone  Fred,  for  there  is  nothing 
to  be  gained  by  it,  and  you  might  ge£  a  broken  nose  or  a 
fractured  jaw.” 

“I’ll  chance  that,”  said  Fred.  “He  has  got  to  knock  me 
out,  or  be  knocked  out  himself;  not  that  T  am  any  way 
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anxious  to  prove  myself  the  better  man,  but  to  resent  his 
outrageously  insulting  manner  towards  me.’’ 

The  set-to  created  considerable  excitement,  and  it  seemed 
that  everybody  on  Main  street  had  gathered  in  groups  to 
discuss  it.  In  order  to  get  away  from  the  crowd,  bred  and 
Terry  left  the  streets  and  went  over  to  the  latter’s  home. 

In  their  eagerness  to  learn  the  particulars  that  brought 
about  the  fight  quite  a  number  followed  Rothman  to  his 
hotel,  where,  of  course,  he  told  his  side  of  the  story,  and 
made  quite  a  number  of  disparaging  remarks  about  both 
Fearnot  and  Olcott.  He  had  the  good  sense,  however,  not 
to  make  any  mention  of  having  shadowed  Maggie  Green 
down  at  Utica.  He  simply  said  that  they  were  discussing 
the  matter  of  the  lost  jewel  and  that  Fearnot  had  insulted 
him. 

“Well,”  said  a  well-known  citizen,  a  merchant  on  Main 
street,  “you  must  have  misunderstood  Fearnot,  for  none 
of  us  in  Fredonia  have  ever  known  him  to  intentionally  in¬ 
sult  anyone,  as  he  has  always  been  very  gentlemanly  in  his 
deportment,  as  well  as  considerate  for  the  feelings  of 
others.” 

“Of  course !  Of  course !”  said  another  citizen,  “it  was  a 
misunderstanding.  I  can  hardly  think  it  possible  that 
Fearnot  could  be  guilty  of  insulting  another  one  without 
provocation.” 

“Well,  he  did  all  the  same,”  growled  Rothman,  “and  the 
matter  can't  end  where  it  is,”  and  with  that  he  went  into 
the  wash  room,  back  of  the  hotel  office,  where  he  bathed  his 
face,  which  was  fast  showing  the  effects  of  Fred’s  terrific 
blow.  >  \  ^ 

“Oh,  well !”  said  the  merchant,  “I  am  sure  if  Fearnot  is 
in  the  wrong  he  will  apologize.  He  may  have  done  wrong 
in  the  heat  of  passion,  but  in  his  cooler  moments  he  is  very 
prompt  to  make  correction  where  he  is  at  fault.” 

“I  don't  want  any  apology  from  him,”  said  Rothman. 
u  He  landed  a  blow  on  my  face  at  the  time  I  gave  him  one 
on  the  chest,  and  I  want  satisfaction  for  it  and  intend  to 
have  it.” 

“He  will  give  you  satisfaction,”  sang  out  a  young  man 
in  the  crowd. 

“Well,  we  will  see  !  We  will  see !”  said  Rothman. 

Over  at  the  Olcott  residence  neither  Fred  or  Terry  said 
anything  to  Evelyn  or  her  mother  about  what  had  happened 
down  on  Main  street ;  but  about  a  half  hour  later  Mary 
Hamilton  came  in  and  told  Evelyn  that  a  son  of  one  of  her 
neighbors  had  reported  that  Fred  and  the  detective  had 
been  in  a  fight  down  on  Main  street. 

“Why,  Mary,  that  must  be  a  mistake,”  said  Evelyn. 
•He  and  Terry  came  home  a  few  hours  ago,  looking  as 
placid  as  a  May  morning.” 

“Where  are  they?”  Mary  asked. 

“Up  stairs  in  brother's  room.  Did  you  hear  that  either 
one  was  hurt  ?” 

)  “Xo,  the  boy  said  that  Fred  was  up  against  his  match, 
and  that  neither  could  hit  the  other  after  fighting  several 
minutes.” 


“Mary,  I  am  going  to  call  them  down  and  ask  about  it,” 
and  she  went  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs  and  called  out: 

“Terry!  Terry!” 

“Hello!  what’s  the  matter?”  Terry  answered  from  Un- 
door  of  his  room. 

“You  and  Fred  come  down;  Mary  is  here.”  And  the 
next  moment  the  two  boys  came  down,  both  evidently  in 
great  good  humor. 

Evelyn  made  a  ceremonious  courtesy  to  Fred  and  asked, 
with  a  mischievous  smile  on  her  pretty  face : 

“Been  fighting  again  have  you?” 

“Who  says  I  have?”  he  asked. 

“The  whole  town,”  she  replied.  “Everybody  seems  to 
know  more  about  it  than  we  do.  Why  didn't  you  tell  us 
when  you  came  in?” 

“Why  it  was  not  worth  talking  about,”  laughed  Fred. 
“Do  you  see  any  marks  of  battle  on  me?” 

“Was  not  worth  talking  about,  eh!  When  the  whole 
town  is  saying  that  you  had  met  your  match  for  the  first 
time  in  your  life?” 

“Well,  it’s  a  mistake,  for  I  have  met  my  match  every 
time  I  met  you.” 

“Oh!  yes,  everybody  knows  that,  but  you  and  I  don't 
fight.” 

“We  don’t,  eh!  Have  you  forgotten  the  day  I  sold  you 
a  parrot  and  for  pay  received  a  whack  over  the  head  with 
a  broom  handle?” 

“No,  I  haven’t  forgotten  it;  but  that  occurred  so  long 
ago  we  don’t  talk  about  it  any  more.  Now,  what  was  all  this 
trouble  about  ?” 

“I’ll  tell  you,”  said  Terry,  and  he  told  as  much  of  it  as 
he  could  without  making  any  mention  of  Maggie  Green's 
name,  and  of  course,  laid  all  the  blame  on  the  detective, 
saying  that  he  was  really  insulting  in  his  manner  towards 
Fred,  and  he  stood  it  about  as  long  as  his  patience  would 
let  him. 

“There  was  only  one  blow  exchanged  and  nobody  was 
hurt.” 

“But  they  say  the  man  was  Fred’s  match?”  How  about 
that?”  Evelyn  asked. 

“Well,  he  is  a  good  one,”  laughed  Terry,  “for  about  three 
minutes  neither  could  hit  the  other  and  then  each  received 
just  one  blow,  when  the  crowd  separated  them.” 

“Fred,  are  you  hurt  ?”  she  asked,  turning  quickly  to  him. 

“Yes,”  he  laughed,  “I  am  about  half  dead.” 

“Oh  pshaw!  where  did  he  hit  him,  Terry?”  * 

“Hanged  if  1  know,"  was  the  reply,  “but  the  other  fel¬ 
low  got  a  smash  in  the  face  that  will  show  like  a  locomotive 
headlight  for  a  month  to  come.” 

“Well,  I  am  glad  you  didn't  get  hit  in  the  face.  Fred.” 

“Thank  you,  little  girl,  1  wouldn't  like  to  have  mv  beaut v 
spoiled  while  I  am  up  here  on  a  visit  to  you.” 

“Then  stay  at  home  and  keep  out  of  mischief."  she  re¬ 
turned.  “Tf  you  and  brother  had  remained  here  with  Mary 
and  I.  that  trouble  wouldn’t  have  happened.” 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

FRED  FEARXOT  IK  SEARCH  OF  SATISFACTION. 

W  hen  Mr.  Olcott.  came  home  from  business  he  reported 

^  strt  c  t  was  expecting  another 

fight  to  take  place  between  Rothman  and  Fred,  as  the 
former  had  invited  him  to  come  again  and  the  latter 
promptly  responded  that  he  would. 

“Xow,  Fred,”  said  Evelyn,  “you  are  not  going  to  meet 
that  man  again,  are  you  ?” 

“Yes,”  was  the  prompt  reply.  “You  don't  suppose  I  am 
going  to  let  it  end  there,  do  you  ?” 

“ What  is  there  to  fight  about?”  she  asked.  “There  is 
nothing  at  stake  that  I  can  see.” 

“Xow,  sis,”  said  Terry  interrupting  her,  “just  let  Fred 
alone  and  let  him  settle  it  in  his  own  way.  Rothman 
started  it.” 

“Well,  if  he  did,  Fred  gave  him  a  black  eye  and  he  ought 
to  be  satisfied  with  that.” 

“"Phat’s  what  I  think,  too,”  said  Mr.  Olcott,  “and  really 
I  hope  the  authorities  will  interfere  and  prevent  another 
meeting,  lou  don’t  want  to  be  arrested  and  fined.” 

“Xo,”  returned  Fred.  “I  will  try  to  avoid  that,  but  at 
the  same  time  I  am  not  willing  to  let  it  rest  where  it  is.” 

“Fred,  listen  to  me,  please,”  said  Evelyn'.  “Don’t  have 
any  more  trouble  with  him  ;  nothing  will  be  gained  by  it 
and  you  may  get  badly  hurt.” 

“Well,  I  am  not  hurt  yet ;  but  really  I  will  feel  hurt  with 
you  if  you  try  to  prevent  me  from  giving  him  the  punish¬ 
ment  he  deserves,  for  there  is  more  at  the* back  of  it  than 
you  are  aware  of.” 

“Why,  haven’t  you  and  brother  told  me  all  about  it?” 
she  asked  in  no  little  surprise. 

“Xo;  you  don’t  know  it  all  yet,  and  perhaps  you  will 
never  know,  yet  I  may  tell  you  after  I  have  met  him  again.” 

“Oh  dear!  what  an  obstinate  fellow  you  are,  Fred.  It 
seems  to  me  you  and  Terry  get  into  more  fights  than  any 
two  young  men  I  ever  heard  pf.” 

“That’s  all  right,  little  girl,  but  you  never  heard  of  my 
forcing  a  fight  on  anyone,  for  I  never  struck  a  blow  unless 
1  felt  fully  justified  in  doing  so.” 

“Xow,  see  here,  Terry,”  said  Mr.  Olcott,  “don’t  you  get 
mixed  up  in  that  thing.  That  detective  is  a  stranger  here 
and  you  saw  enough  of  him  this  afternoon  to  know  that  he 
is  something  of  a  fighter.” 

“Yes,  so  he  is,  father;  about  the  best  I  ever  saw,  and  I 
don’t  intend  to  get  mixed  up  in  it  farther  than  to  see  that 
Fred  gets  fair  play.  It’s  his  fight,  not  mine.” 

“That’s  it,”  said  Fred.  “Don’t  worry  about  us,  Mr. 
Olcott,  Terry  and  I  can  take  care  of  ourselves,  but  I  don’t 
want  Terry  to  get  mixed  up  in  it  at  all.  It  isn’t  the  first 
time  we  have  been  together  under  such  circumstances,  and 
we  never  interfere  with  each  other,  nor  would  we  permit 
anybody  else  to  do  so.”  0 

“That’s  it,”  -aid  Terry*with  a  good  deal  of  emphasis,  “1 
felt  like  pitching  into  him  myself,  and  probably  would  have 


done  so,  but  he  seemed  to  prefer  to  have  a  clash  with  you.” 

“Yes,  I  noticed  that,”  said  Fred.  “He  seemed  to  be 
particularly  anxious  to  provoke  a  fight  with  me  a  few  days 
after  the  fire.  I  really  don’t  know  whether  he  is  a  detec¬ 
tive  or  not,  but  he  does  understand  sparring  to  perfection, 
for  he  was  the  best  one  I  was  ever  up  against.  Honors  are 
even  between  us,  but  his  insults  rankle  with  me,  and  1  am 
going  to  have  it  out  with  him.” 

“I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  talk  that  way,  my  boy,”  said 
Mr.  Olcott,  “for  it  may  result  in  the  arrest  of  both  of  you 
and  a  heavy  fine  imposed  for  disorderly  conduct.” 

“I  intend  to  avoid  that,  sir,”  returned  Fred.  “I  am  not 
going  to  hunt  him  up  with  a  chip  on  my  shoulder.  A 
meeting  can  very  easily  be  arranged  outside  of  town.” 

“Then  you  will  have  the  sheriff  after  you,”  remarked  Mr. 
Olcott.  .  i 

“The  sheriff  won’t  know  anything  about  it,  and  as  no 
weapons,  other  than  nature’s  will  be  used,  he  won’t  care 
anything  about  it.” 

“Are  you  going  to  challenge  him?” 

“Xo,  sir.  He  has  already  challenged  me.” 

Of  course  Evelyn  was  very  much  worried  about  it,  and 
she  upbraided  Terry  for  not  using  his  influence  with  Fred 
to  dissuade  him  from  meeting  the  detective  again. 

“Xow,  sis,  you  just  let  the  matter  alone,”  said  Terry. 
“You  can’t  understand  these  things  as  we  bo}rs  do.  Fred 
is  not  the  one  to  submit  to  a  thing  of  that  kind  without 
resenting  it.” 

“He  did  resent  it,  and  the  other  man  got  the  worst  of  it.” 

“He  gave  Fred  just  as  hard  a  blow  as  Fred  gave  him, 
only  it  didn’t  land  on  his  face.  Xow,  you  just  keep  your 
mouth  shut  and  let  Fred  settle  it  in  his  own  way.  You 
know  that  he  is  able  to  take  care  of  himself;  and  even  if 
he  should  get  the  worst  of  it,  he  is  going  to  have  it  out 
with  him.” 

Evelyn  was  not  willing  to  give  it  up  that  way,  and  later 
in  the  evening  she  spoke  to  Fred  about  it  again. 

“Xow,  look  here  sweetheart,”  he  laughed,  “except  my 
own  mother,  you  have  more  influence  with  me  than  any 
living  mortal ;  but  I  am  going  to  have  it  out  with  that  fel¬ 
low  if  you  never  speak  to  or  smile  at  me  again  as  long  as 
I  live.”  ♦ 

“Fred,  I  am  going  to  telegraph  to  your  mother,”  she 
threatened. 

“If  you  do,  I  will  skip  out  and  challenge  the  fellow  to 
meet  me  somewhere  else.  Don’t  interfere  now.  You  ought 
to  know  by  this  time  that  I  would  do  anything  within  the 
bounds  of  reason  to  please  you.” 

“It  doesn’t  look  like  it,”  she  replied.  “I  never  was  so 
worried  in  all  my  life.” 

“You  are  just  worrying  over  nothing.  You  once  saw  a 
man  hold  me  up  with  a  revolver  pointed  at  my  head.  You 
deliberately  pulled  my  revolver  from  my  belt,  shot  at  and 
wounded  him,  and  now  you  are  worrying  over  a  little  fist- 
fight,  in  which  the  very  worst  that  could  happen  to  me 
would  be  a  black  eye  or  something  of  that  kind;  so  you  keep 
quiet  and  be  my  mascoi.” 

“I  won’t!”  she  exclaimed.  “I  wouldn’t  be  anybody’s 
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mascot  in  a  nasty  fight;  and  Fred,  if  you  don’t  promise  me 
to  let  that  matter  drop  where  it  is,  I’ll  just  cry  all  night 

long.”  ' 

“Great  Scott!  old  girl!  Are  you  so  much  interested  in 

me  as  that?” 

“Don’t  talk  to  me  that  way,  Fred  Fearnot!  ^lou  saved 
my  life  several  times,  and  we  have  been  like  brother  and 
sister.” 

“Well,  don’t  cry  about  it,  little  girl.  I  am  not  going  to 
do  anything  that  you  will  be  sorry  for  after  it  is  all  over 

with.”  ' 

“Fred,  won’t  you  promise  me  not  to  mbet  him?” 

“No.  I  might  meet  him  by  accident;  but  I  will  promise 
not  to  fall  on  his  neck  and  hug  and  kiss  him.” 

Evelyn  turned  away,  went  up  stairs  to  her  room  and  was 
not  seen  again  that  night. 

When  Fred  and  Terry  retired  they  both  knew  that  she 
was  very  angry,  and  Fred  suggested  that  they  get  out  very 
early  the  next  morning  and  go  downtown  to  the  restaurant 
for  breakfast,  to  escape  her  attempts  to  persuade  them  not 
to  meet  Rothman  again. 

“Oh!  what’s  the  use  of  that,  Fred?  Just  tell  her  you 
won’t,,  and  that  will  be  the  end  of  it.” 

“That’s  all  right  for  you,  Terry.  If  she  were  my  sister 
I  would  talk  that  way  too.  It’s  pretty  hard  to  resist  her 
when  she  comes  at  a  fellow  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  I 
don’t  like  to  be  put  to  the  test  that  way.” 

“I  don’t  think  she  is  going  to  say  another  word  to  either 
of  us  about  it,  Fred.” 

“Don’t  you  believe  that,  Terry.  She  is  as  plucky  as 
either  of  us.  She  is  afraid  both  of  us  will  get  mixed  up  in 
a  fight,  and  since  she  has  learned  what  a  fighter  Rothman 
is,  her  fears  have  risen  mountain-high;  so  if  you  don’t  get 
up  and  go  downtown  with  me  in  the  morning,  I  will  got  it 
alone.” 

“All  right,  I’m  with  you,”  laughed  Terry,  “but  let  me 
say  to  you  that  you  are  up  against  your  match  for  once 
in  your  life.” 

“Yes,  I  kuow  that,  but  I  am  going  to  have  it  out  with 
him,  and  either  make  him  apologize,  or  prove  himself  the 
best  man.  I  don’t  care  two  cents  about  making  a  reputa¬ 
tion  in  the  matter  at  all.  But  if  I  don’t  get  some  satisfac¬ 
tion  out  of  him,  I’ll  feel  like  a  man  with  the  seven  years’ 
itch.” 

“But,  what  are  you  going  to  do  when  we  get  downtown 
to-morrow  morning?” 

“I  don’t  know.  It  will  all  depend  upon  circumstances. 
What  I  am  after  is  to  escape  being  compelled  to  refuse  to 
promise  Evelyn  not  to  meet  him.”  * 

Early  the  next  morning,  before  any  of  the  rest  of  the 
family  were  up,  Fred  and  Terry  left,  the  house  and  went 
downtown  to  a  restaurant  for  their  breakfast. 

The  restaurant  man  was  somewhat  surprised,  hilt  of 
•  course,  asked  no  questions. 

They  enjoyed  a  square  meal  and  then  strolled  out  on  the 
street,  meeting  a  number  of  citizens  who  were  coming  to 
their  places  of  business. 


“Hello!”  said  one  merchant,  “you  two  boys  are  out  very 
early.” 

“Yes,”  said  Terry.  “You  have  heard  about  what  the 
early  bird  caught,  haven’t  you?” 

“Oh!  yes,  and  I  have  heard  of  the  early  bird  being 
caught,  too.  It  seems  that  you  boys  were  up  against  your 
match  yesterday.” 

“That  matter  hasn’t  been  settled  yet,”  said  Fred.  “We 
were  interfered  with  and  didn’t  have  a  chance  to  settle  it.” 

“Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?” 

Fred  shrugged  his  shoulder,  but  made  no  further  reply. 

“Are  you  going  to  challenge  him?”  the  merchant  asked, 
just  as  two  other  business  men  came  up. 

“No,”  Fred  promptly  replied.  “There  is  no  need  to.” 

“Say,”  said  one  of  the  others,  “I  saw  Rothman  awhile 
ago  as  I  passed  the  hotel,  and  he  has  the  finest  decorated 
optic  ever  seen  in  Fredonia,  and  he  looks  madder  than  a 
hornet  who  has  lost  his  sting,  so  you  want  to  look  out  for 
him,  Fearnot.” 

“That’s  just  what  I  am  doing  now,”  was  the  reply. 

“Going  to  have  another  go  at  him?”  ■  q  . 

•  i  r  r  f  • 

“That  depends  upon  whether  he  wants  to  have  a  go  at 
me  or  not.  You  don’t  see  any  decorated  optics  on  me,  do 
you  ?”  1 

“No,  you  seem  to  be  all  right.” 

“I  am  all  right.  Never  felt  better  in  my  life.” 

“Well,  didn’t  you  make  a  mistake  yesterday?” 

“No,  I  don’t  think  I  did.  I  simply  resented  an  insult, 
and  I  don’t  think  a  man  makes  a  mistake  when  he  does 
that,  even  if  he  gets  licked.” 

“Well,  why  don’t  you  two  go  out  of  town  and  settle  it?” 

“Oh!  don’t  ask  so  many  questions.” 

“What  was  it  about  anyway?”  one  of  the  business  men 
asked. 

“I  have  no  time  to  explain  it  to  you,”  said  Fred.  “I  may 
do  so  later  on.”  And  with  that,  he  and  Terrv  walked  off 
down  Main  street  in  the  direction  of  the  railroad  station. 

Some  three  or  four  business  men  gazed  after  them,  sus¬ 
pecting  that  they  were  going  out  of  town  to  wait  for  the  de¬ 
tective  to  follow  them  and  settle  the  trouble  where  the  po¬ 
lice  would  not  interfere. 

They  had  gone  about  a  couple  of  blocks  when  they  met 
the  sheriff  of  the  county,  who  resided  in  Fredonia. 

“Itello  sheriff !”  said  Fred,  who  was  very  well  acquainted 
with  him.  , 

“Hello  Fearnot!  Haven’t  seen  you  in  months,”  he  said 
as  he  extended  his  hand  to  Fred.  “I  hear  you  had  a  little 
scrimmage  yesterday  and  met  your  match.” 

“Oh  !  it  wasn’t  much  of  a  scrimmage,”  he  said  as  he  took 
the  sheriff’s  hand.  “I  have  been  in  hotter  ones  than  that 
many  a  time.”  *’ 

“Well,  I  heard  last  night  that  volt  were  going  to  have  it 
out  with  that  fellow.  How  about  that?” 

“Now,  look  here,  sheriff,”  laughed  Fred,  “I  am  not  going 
to  give  you  any  change  to  lay  vour  hands  on  me.  so  don’t 
go  to  asking  me  questions.” 

“All  right,  glad  to  hear  that,”  returned  the  sheriff. 
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good-naturedly.  “I  would  be  very  sorry,  indeed,  to  have  to 
get  after  you  with  a  warrant.” 

“So  would  I,  for  you  are  the  only  man  in  this  county 
that  I  am  afraid  of.” 

“ Indeed,  is  that  so?” 

“Yes,  I  am  honest  about  it.” 

‘•Well,  what  part  of  me  are  you  afraid  of,  my  individu¬ 
ality  or  my  official  power  ?” 

“Official,  of  course,”  laughed  Fred. 

“All  right.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  have  a  wholesome  fear 
of  the  law.” 

“Why,  I  always  did  stand  in  fear  of  the  law,  sheriff;  but 
I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question.  If  I  should  happen  to 
get  into  another  scrimmage  with  that  fellow,  can’t  you  just 
look  the  other  way? — you  were  young  once  yourself,  you 

know.” 

“Well,  yes,”  he  laughed.  “If  yon  tip  me  the  wink  I 
might  go  across  the  street  to  see  a  fellow.” 

“Don’t  wait  for  a  wink  from  he.  I  might  not  have  time 
to  tip  you  one.” 

They  passed  on  down  the  street,  and  when  they  were 
pretty  near  to  the  railroad  station,  Fred  turned  to  Terry : 

“Say, -old  map,  what’s  the  matter  with  your  going  back 
up  to  the  hotel  and  whispering  to  Rothman  to  come  out  to 
Holland’s  Spring  with  one  or  two  friends  ?  It’s  only  about 
a  mile  beyond  the  station  here  you  know,  and  outside  the 
town  limit  ?”  1 

“Do  you  mean  it,  Fred  ?” 

“Yes,  I  want  to  have  it  out  with  him  without  any  further 


delay ;  but  I  don’t  want  a  crowd  to  come  out  with  him.” 

“All  right,  I’ll  do  it,  Fred.”  And  with  that  Terry 
turned  and  walked  up  the  street  attain  toward  the  hotel 
where  Rothman  was  stopping,  while  Fred  crossed  the  rail¬ 
road  and  continued  his  stroll  out  in  the  direction  of  Hol¬ 
land’s  Spring. 

Terry  found  about  a  dozen  men  at  the  hotel,  who  were 
evidently  on  the  look-out  to  see  what  the  result  would  be  if 
the  two  meif  should  run  up  against  each  other  again. 
Naturally,  when  they  saw  Teriy,  they  looked  around  for 
Fred,  and  not  seeing  him,  several  of  them  called  out : 

“Say,  Terry,  where’s  Fearnot?” 

“Oh!  he  is  around  somewhere?.!  guess,”  he  replied  in  a 
careless  sort  of  a  way,  as  he  glanced  in  the  direction  of 
Rothman,  who  was  standing  near  the  clerk’s  desk. 

Rothman  gazed  at  him  with  an  inquiring  expression  on 
his  face,  but  Terry,  not  seeing  any  chance  of  delivering 
Fred’s  message  to  him,  without  being  overheard,  quietly  re¬ 
frained  from  doing  so  at  the  time.  Both  ol  them  were  sur¬ 
rounded  by  others,  who  suspected  that  something  was  about 
to  happen. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


WTITCH  WHIPPED?  WHICH  WHIPPED? 

Terry  remained  at  the  hotel  upwards  of  an  hour,  waiting 
for  an  opportunity  to  speak  privately  to  Rothman,  but  it 


looked  as  though  he  would  not  be  able  to  do  so.  Nearly  a 
score  of  citizens  were  watching  him. 

Suddenly  he  caught  Rothman’s  eye  and  beckoned  to  him. 
The  detective  at  once  joined  him,  and  Terry  remarked,  in 
a  half  whisper : 

“I  would  like  to  see  you  privately  a  few  moments.” 

“All  right,  come  this  way,”  was  the  reply,  and  he  went 
into  the  wash-room  at  the  rear  of  the  main  office  of  the 
hotel.  Terry  followed  him  and  behind  them  came  nearly  a 
dozen  others. 

“Look  here  now,”  said  Terry,  turning  and  facing  those 
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who  had  followed  him,  “you  don't  mean  to  intrude  on  us, 
do  you  ?” 

“No,  no,  ‘I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  several,  turning  and 
going  back. 

Terry  shut  the  door  and  turning  to  Rothman,  said : 

“Fearnot  is  waiting  for  you  out  at  Flolland’s  Spring, 
just  beyond  the  city  limit.”  ’ 

“Well,  that’s  all  right.  1  won’t  keep  hiffi  waiting  long.” 

“  But  see  here ;  we  don’t  want  a  crowd  out  there.  If  you 
can  get  a  friend  to  go  with  you,  there’ll  be  just  four  of  us. 
We  will  dodge  those  fellows  out  there  in  the  office,  or  else 
they  will  follow  us  and  half  the  town  will  be  on  the  run  to 
see  the  meeting.” 

“I  uon’t  know  whom  I  can  get  to  go  with  me.  Why  did 
he  go  outside  of  town?”  and  Rothman  looked  at  him  as  if 
he  was  suspicious  of  treachery. 

“He  went  out  there  to  avoid  being  interfered  with  by 
the  town  authorities.  If  you  two  meet  again  in  town,  you 
will  both  be  arrested  and  fined.  As  for  a  friend  to  go  with 
you,  almost  any  of  those  fellows  out  there  would  be  glad  to 
do  so,  only  we  don’t  want  the  others  to  know  anything  about 
it.  I  can  suggest  the  name  of  several  if  you  would  like  to 
have  me  do  so.” 

“What  is  he  so  particular  about  others  going  out  for? 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  don’t  care  if  the  whole  town 
turned  out.” 

“It  is  a  private,  personal  affair,  not  a  public  performance 
for  gate  receipts.  Fearnot  doesn’t  care  to  have  the  public 
witness  an  affair  that  concerns  him  only.” 

“He  has  a  goodu’eason  for  it,  I  guess.” 

“Yes,  and  the  reason  I  have  given  you  is  sufficient  for 
any  gentleman.” 

“That’s  a  matter  of  opinion  only,”  returned  Rothman. 
“You  have  your  ideas  of  what  'makes  a  gentleman  and  so 
have  I.” 

“Well,  never  mind  about  that  now.  .  Fearnot  is  waiting 
for  you  out  at  the  Spring,  and  I  -am  here  to  notify  you  to 
come  out  there  with  one  friend,  and  it  is  for  you  to  go  or 
stay;  which  will  you  do?” 

“I’ll  go  right  now,”  was  the  reply.  “How  far  is  it  out 
there  ?”  ♦ 

“About  one  mile  from  here.” 

“How  can  I  get  out  there  without  being  followed  by 
those  fellows- in  the  office?” 

“That’s  easy  enough.  We  can  slip  out  through  the  rear, 
go  to  the  livery  stable  on  the  next  street,  take  a  buggy  and 
drive  out.” 
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“Well,  how  will  I  get  a  friend  to  go  with  me  if  we  slip 
away  unknown  to  the  others?” 

“  We  will  let  the  proprietor  of  the  stable  attend  to’  that ; 
perhaps  he  would  go  himself.  Tou  couldn  t  get  a  better 
man.” 

“All  right,  come  ahead.” 

Terry  led  the  way  into  another  room  and  managed  to 
pass  through  the  hotel  kitchen,  from  which  they  emerged 
into  a  rear  yard  and  thus  made  their  way  to  the  livery 
stable  on  the  next  block,  unperceived  by  those  in  the  hotel 
office. 

Luckily  they  found  the  proprietor  of  the  stable  in  his 
office,  and  Terry  told  him  what  they  wanted.  He  was 
something  of  a  sporting  man,  and  at  once  volunteered  to 
go  with  them  as  a  friend  of  Rothman's,  simply  to  see  fair 
play. 

He  ordered  a  carriage  hitched  up,  which  they  entered  and 
drove  away  through  a  back  street,  going  down  towards  the 
railroad.  . 

A  few  minutes  after  they  left  the  hotel  one  of  the  waiters 
who  had  seen  them  pass  through  the  kitchen,  and  make 
their  way  to  the  livery  stable,  went  into  the  main  office  and 
reported  the  fact  to  the  clerk.  A  couple  of  men  standing 
nearby  overheard  it’,  and  instantly  understood  the  trick 
Terry  had  played  on  them. 

“Say,  boys,”  one  of  them  sung  out,  “Terry  and  Rcthman 
slipped  out  the  back  way  to  the  livery  stable !” 

Immediately  the  crowd  made  a  break  for  the  front  door 
and  went  scurrying  around  the  block  to  the  stable.  Of 
course  that  attracted  others,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes 
half  a  hundred  had  gathered  at  the  stable,  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  fight  was  to  take  place  there. 

“M  here’s  Terry  Olcott?”  one  of  them  asked  of  the  stable¬ 
man. 

“I  don’t  know,”  was  the  reply.  7 

“Didn’t  he  come  around  here?” 

“Yes,  but  he  went  away  again.” 

“Where  did  he  go?” 

The  stableman  shook  his  head  and  said  he  didn’t  know. 

“Is  Fearnot  here?” 

“No,  I  haven’t  seen  him  to-day.” 

“Say,  boys,  let’s  look  for  them,”  said  one  in  the  crowd, 
and  the  next  moment  they  were  searching  the  premises 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  Of  course,  they  found  no  traces 
of  them,  and  again  the  stableman  was  questioned.  He 
told  them  that  Terry,  Rothman  and  the  proprietor  had 
gone  away  in  a  carriage. 

Which  way?  Which  way?”  demanded  a  score  at  once. 

They  went  down  that  way,”  replied  the  ^stableman, 
pointing  in  the  direction  the  carriage  had  gone. 

“Boys,  they  have  gotten  away  from  us,”  said  an  elderly 
man  in  the  crowd.  “They  have  probably  gone  out  into  the 
country  somewhere.” 

“Well,  let’s  follow  them,”  and  the  next  moment  the 
stableman  began  hitching  up  every  team  on  the  premises. 
Others  who  didn't  care  to  hire  a  team,  ran  home  to  get 
their  own  vehicles,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  nearly  0 


score  of  them  were  driving  out  in  the  direction  the  carriage 
had  gone  after  leaving  flic  livery  stable. 

In  the  meantime  the  carriage  crossed  the  railroad  down 
near  the  station,  going  in  the  direction  of  Holland’s  Spring. 
They  soon  reached  there  and  found  Fred  sitting  under  the 
shade  of  a  tree,  waiting  for  them. 

“There  he  is,”  said  Terry,  when  he  caught  sight  of  him, 
“but  I  think  we  had  better  leave  the  carriage  here  and  go 
over  the  hill,  so  no  one  passing  can  see  us.” 

“All  right,”  said  Rothman.  “You  seem  to  be  very  much 
in  dread  of  a  crowd  even  of  your  own  friends.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Terry,  who  went  to  where  Fred 
was  sitting  and  made  the  same  suggestion  to  him. 

“That  suits  me,”  said  Fred.  “I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Harris 
came  with  you.” 

Just  then  Harris  came  up  to  Fred  and  shook  hands  with 
him,  remarking  as  he  did  so  that  he  had  come  out  merely 
to  see  fair  play. 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Fred. 

“Now,  Mr.  Harris,”  said  Terry,  “tell  your  driver,  if  any¬ 
body  comes  up  and  asks  where  we  are,  to  send  them  the 
other  way.” 

“I’ll  do  so,”  said  he,  and  he  turned  tq  the  driver  and 
warned  him  that  if  he  sent  anybody  over  the  hill  that  he 
would  discharge  him  from  his  service. 

“All  right,  boss,”  said  the  coachman,  and  the  four 
turned,  ascended  the  hill  and  disappeared  in  the  woods 
beyond  the  crest. 

They  had  not  been  gone  ten  minutes  when  a  stream  of 
vehicles  of  every  description  appeared  in  sight,  stopped  at 
the  spring  and  surrounded  the  carriage. 

“Where  are  they?  Where  are  they?”  were  the  questions 
hurled  at  the  driver. 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  the  coachman,  “they  went  down 
that  way  and  are  somewhere  in  the  woods  out  there,”  and 
he  pointed  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  which  they  had 
gone. 

The  crowd  made  a  broajf  in  the  direction  indicated,  and 
were  soon  scattered  in  the  woods,  looking  for  the  little 
party  of  four. 

While  they  were  searching  the  woods,  Fred  and  Rothman, 
in  the  secluded  retreat  to*^hich  they  had  retired,  were  pre¬ 
paring  to  settle  their  trouble.  Both  threw  off  their  hats, 
coats,  cuffs  and  collars. 

“How,  see  here,  boys,”  said  Harris,  “I  was  asked  to  come 
out  here  to  see  fair  play  ;  now  tell  me  what  is  there  for  me 
to  do.” 


“Nothing  in  the  world,”  said  Terry,  “except  to  see  that 
nobody  interferes  with  them.  We  will  just  let  them  fight  it 
out  to  a  finish,  and  the  best  man  wins.” 

“Well,  are  thcfe  any  rules  that  either  can  violate  in  a 
wav  that  would  call  for  interference?” 

“No,”  said  Terry.  “It  isn't  a  ring  fight;  either  one  can 
land  a  blow  just  where  he  pleases.” 

That  announcemept  seemed  to  he  something  of  a  surprise 
to  Rothman,  who  looked  at  Fil'd  and  asked; 

“Is  that  your  wish?” 
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“Not  particularly,  1  have  said  nothing  to  him  about  it. 


said  Fred. 

“All  right,  let  it  go,”  and  the  next  moment  they  began 

sparring. 

Rothman's,  face  was  greatly  disfigured  as  the  result  of  the 
blow  he  received  the  day  before,  whilst  Fred’s  clean-cut 
features  were  in  marked  contrast  with  that  of  the  other. 
Both  were  cool  and  wary.  Each  seemed  to  be  fully  aware 
of  what  he  was  up  against,*  hence  was  on  his  guard  with 
extreme  caution. 

Nearly  a  minute  passed  before  a  blow  was  struck,  and 
then  Fred  received  a  staggerer  on  his  chest  that  sent  him 
reeling  back  some  two  or  three  paces.  Rothman  rushed  in, 
expecting  to  finish  him  before  he  could  recover,  but  met  a 
„  thunderbolt  that  landed  squarely  on  his  chin,  and  he  re¬ 
treated  some  four  or  five  paces. 

Great  Scott!”  exclaimed  Terry,  “that  fellow  must  have 
an  iron  jaw.  There  are  very  fe.w  who  could  withstand  such 
a  blow.” 

They  both  gazed  at  Rothman,  who  seemed  to  be  some¬ 
what  dazed.  He  felt  his  chin,  opened  and  shut  his  mouth 
several  times,  as  if  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  damage  he 
had  received. 

In  the  meantime  Fred  stood  staring  at  him,  and  nearly 
a  minute  elapsed  before  the  fight  was  resumed ;  then  Roth¬ 
man  approached  and  Terry  and  Harris  witnessed  some  of 
the  most  rapid  sparring  they  had  ever  seen. 

“1  never  saw  anything  like  it,  Olcott,”  said  Harris,  shak¬ 
ing  his  head.  “They  seem  to  be  evenly  matched.  Rothman 
is  heavier  and  evidently  stronger  than  Fred,  and  I  guess  he 
will  get  the  best  of  him.” 

“Wait  and  see,”  returned  Terry. 

Nearly  another  minute  passed  without  a  blow  landing, 
when  Terry  suddenly  exclaimed  : 

“Lord,  but  that  wms  a  narrow  escape!” 

“What  was  it?  I  couldn’t  see  it,”  asked  Harris. 

“Fred  aimed  at  his  neck,  and  the  other  dodged  just  in 
time  to  escape  it.  Fred’s  fist  actually  grazed  his  neck. 
If  it  had  landed  where  he  aimed, -it  would  have  been  all  up 
with  Rothman.  There,  did  you  see  that?” 

“No,  it  was  too  quick  for  me.” 

|  .  “Well,  Rothman  tried  the  same  trick  and  failed,  just  as 

l'  Fred  did.” 

The  next  instant  they  both  staggered  backward,  each  hav¬ 
ing  received  a  blow  on  the  chest. 

Rothman’s  eyes  were  gleaming  with  a  vengeful  light, 
that  boded  no  good  to. Fred,  whilst  the  latter  was  so  cool, 
r  yet  so  determined,  that  it  was  an  actual  aggravation  to  the 
other  fellow  to  look  at  him. 

Suddenly  Rothman  rushed  in  to  clinch  with  him.  Fred 
«/ 

gave  him  a  tremendous  blow,  but  it  failed  to  stop  him. 

“Terry,  it  is  all  up  with  Fred,”  said  Harris.  “Rothman 
i;  stronger  and  heavier  than  he.” 

B  -  “Wait  and  see,”  said  Terry. 

Each  tried  to  throw  the  other,  and  it  was  the  most  des¬ 
perate  straining  of  muscle  that  either  Terry  or  Harris  had 
ever  seen.  The  livery  stable  man  was  astounded  at  Fred’s 
skill  and  endurance.  Suddenly  Rothman  raised  him  at 


least  two  feet  off  the  ground  and  undertook  to  hurl  him 
and  crush  him, by  the  fall;  but  Fred  had  a  grip  around  his 
neck  that  was  like  the  coil  of  a  boa  constrictor.  He  tried 
to  get  rid  of  him,  but  Fred  was  there  like  the  famous  “Old 
Man  of  the  Mountain.” 

“Fred’s  got  him!”  Fred’s  got  him!”  said  Terry,  as 
Rothman  began  to  reel  and  stagger.  The  next  moment  he 
sank  down  to  the  ground  and  Fred  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
stood  over  him  panting  from  the  tremendous  exertion. 

Rothman  had  been  choked,  and  had  Fred  chosen  to  keep 
his  grip  it  would  have  been  the  last  of  him.  As  it  was, 
when  he  got  his  breath  again,  he  scrambled  to  his  feet  and 
seemed  to  be  as  lively  as  ever ;  but  he  kept  out  of  Fearnot’s 
way  until  he  had  fully  recovered.  He  made  no  further  at¬ 
tempt  to  clinch  with  him,  but  the  sparring  went  on  and 
both  received  hard  blows.  Fred  succeeded  in  landing  one 
on  Rothman’s  face,  and  got  one  himself  on  his  left  cheek. 
Suddenly  it  seemed,  as  if  by  mutual  consent,  they  ceased 
sparring  and  went  to  pounding  each  other,  and  the  sounds 
of  the  blows  could  have  been  heard  a  hundred  yards  away. 

“ Great  Scott!”  exclaimed  Terry,  “that’s  awful.  They 
can’t  stand  that  very  long.” 

“Here  they  are!  Here  they  are!”  exclaimed  a  dozen 
voices  from  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  the  next  moment  two 
score  of  people  came  tearing  down  in  a  state  of  tremendous 
excitement.  1 

“By  George!  They  have  found  us,”  said  Terry.  “I 
think  we  had  better  stop  it.” 

“Yes,  I  think  so,  too,”  said  Harris,  and  they  both  rushed 
up  to  where  the  two  were  still  pounding  each  other.  Terry 
suggested  that  they  stop  and  try  it  again  some  other  time. 

“Oh!  let  us  finish  it,”  said  Fred. 

“Yes,  let  us  finish  it,”  put  in  Rothman. 

“I  wouldn’t  gratify  that  crowd  for  ten  thousand  dollars,” 
said  Terry.  “Yod  ought  to  resent  the  intrusion.” 

“  Yes,  you  had  better  stop  and  get  into  a  room  some¬ 
where,”  said  Harris. 

With  that  the  two  ceased  fighting  and  began  putting  on 
their  cuffs,  collars,  coats  and  vests,  to  the  great  disappoint¬ 
ment  of  the  excited  crowd. 

“Which  whipped?  Which  whipped?”  called  out  near  a 
score  of  them. 

“Neither  one,”  said  Terry.  “They  have  stopped  on  ac¬ 
count  of  your  intrusion.  It’s  a  private  affair  in  which  you 
are  in  no  wise  interested.” 

Nearly  every  man  in  the  crowd  protested,  some  of  them 
very  angrily. 

“Oh!  that’s  all  right,”  said  Terry.  “As  I  said  before, 
this  is  a  private  affair,  and  I  think  you  fellows  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourselves  for  forcing  your  company  upon  us.” 


CHAPTER  X. 

CONCLUSION. 

It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  depict  in  words  flic 
disappointment  of  the  two  score  of  men  who  had  followed 
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them  out  from  F redonia  to  sec  the  fight.  Some  oi  them  ex¬ 
changed  sharp  words  with  Terry  lor  putting  a  stop  to  it, 
whilst  he,  in  turn,  soundly  berated  them  tor  intruding. 

“You  were  not  invited,”  he  said,  “and  really,  1  am  sur¬ 
prised  at  you.  llad  anybody  told  me  that  there  were  men 
in  Fredonia  who  would  follow  up  a  couple  and  iorce  them¬ 
selves  in  as  witnesses  of  a  private,  personal  affair,  I 
wouldn’t  have  believed  it.” 

“Oh!  that’s  all  right,”  replied  one  of  the  angry  fellows. 
“Yrou  would  have  done  the  same  thing.” 

“You  are  a  blank  prevaricator,”  said  Terry,  “and  you 
had  better  not  make  that  assertion  again.”  / 

Terry  was  angry,  and  the  man  who  had  been  speaking  so 
sharply  to  him  quickly  came  to  the  conclusion  that  discre- 
*  tion  was  the  better  part  of  valor. 

When  they  returned  to  the  carriage  over  by  the  spring, 
the  number  of  vehicles  made  it  look  as  if  there  had  been  a 
regular  picnic  there. 

1  “Say,  Terry,”  said  Fred.  “I  came  out  afoot.  I  don’t 
care  to  go  back  in  that  carriage  with  Rothman,  for  this 
thing  hasn’t  ended  yet.” 

“All  right;  I  can  arrange  it,”  and  in  a  few  minutes 
Terry  had  persuaded  two  young  men  to  let  Fred  and  iiim 
have  their  buggy,  whilst  they  returned  to  town  in  the 
carriage  with  Rothman  and  Harris,  and  a  few  minutes  later 
they  were  all  on  their  way  back  to  town. 

“What  do  you  think  of  him,  Fred?”  Terry  asked. 

“He  is  a  good  one,  Terry,  and  what  he  doesn’t  know 
about  the  rules  of  the  prize-ring  no  man  does.  He  may 
be  a  detective,  but  he  is  a  much  better  fighter.  1  believe 
now  that  his  detective  business  is  a  blind.  He  is  a  pugilist, 
going  under  another  name.” 

^  “Well,  are  you  going  to  meet  him  again?”  ^ 

“Yes,  if  I  can  do  so  without  being  intruded  upon.  I 
could  have  finished  him  by  clutching  his  throat  one  minute 
longer  when  he  attempted  to  throw  me.” 

“Well,  why  didn’t  you  do  it?”  Terry  asked. 

“Because  he  sank  down  to  the  ground,  and  when  a  man 
goes  down,  T  take  mv  hands  off  of  him,  rules  or  no  rules. 
You  noticed  though,  that  he  didn’t  attempt  to  clinch  with 
me  again?” 

“Y"es,  once  was  enough  of  that  sort  of  thing,  and  he 
found  it  out  very  quickly;  but  take  him  all  in  all,  he  is 
your  match^Fred.” 

“Yes;  still,  if  he  fights  to  a  finish,  one  or  the  other  of  us 
must  lose,  and  I  won’t  be  satisfied  until  I  have  it  out  with 
•  him.” 

“Well,  we  won’t  say  anything  about  it  in  town.  Let  the 
other  fellows  do  the  talking.” 

“Hang  the  other  fellows!”  Fred  said.  “When  they 
rushed  in  and  broke  it  up,  I  was  mad  enough  to  take  up 
a  club  and  attack  the  whole  gang  of  them.  T  got  a  blow 
on  my  left  cheek  here  that  I  am  afraid  is  going  to  discolor 
my  left  eye  somewhat.” 

“Tt  will  be  sure  to,”  said  Terry.  “Your  eheek  is  very 
red  now  and  by  morning  your  left  eye  will  be  beautifully 
frescoed.” 

**Y  es,  T  am  afraid  so:  and  do  you  know,  T  would  rather 


have  both  of  them  blackened,  my  nose  smashed  ami  jaw 
broken^  than  to  go  back  to  the  house  with  a  black  eye  with¬ 
out  having  fought  to  a  finish.  Evelyn  said  yesterday  that 
I  would  either  have  my  face  disfigured  or  nose  mashed,  but 
I  wouldn’t  mind  it,  if  I  had  licked  the  fellow.  I  am  almost 
tempted  to  tajve  the  train  out  of  town,  to  some  little  place, 
and  have  you  bring  Rothman  out  to-morrow.” 

“No,  don’t  do  that,  ’  said  Terry.  “His  face  will  be  black 
to-morrow  from  chin  to  forehead.  You  were  both  severely 
punished,  but  he  will  show  the  marks  pi  it  more  than  you 
will.  I’ll  tell  Evelyn  not  to  say  a  word  to  you  about  it.” 

“Oh!  that’s  all  right,”  laughed  Fred.  “Let  her  pitch 
into  me,  I  can  laugh  it  off  and  joke  about  it.” 

They  reached  town,  left  the  buggy  at  the  livery  stable 
and  walked  over  to  Terry’s  home  just  in  time  for  the  noon¬ 
day  meal.  They  reached  the  gate  before  any  of  the  family 
saw  them ;  then  Evelyn  ran  out  on  the  piazza  and  her  whole 
soul  seemed  to  be  centered  in  her  gaze  as  she  looked  Fred 
in  the  face.  He  ascended  the  steps  and  smilingly  extended 
his  hand  to  her. 

“I  am  glad  you  came  back  alive,  Fredr”  she  said,  as  she 
laid  her  hand  in  his. 

“So  am  I,”  he  replied.  “If  I  had  been  dead  I  couldn’t 
have  come  back;  they  would  have  brought  me.” 

“Have  you  been  fighting  again?” 

“Oh,  just  a  little  scrimmage.” 

“Where  did  you  go?” 

“Say,  Terry,  can't  you  choke  her  off  ?”  he  laughed,  turn¬ 
ing  to  Terry.  “She  can  ask  more  questions  than  a  Yankee 
school  ma’am.” 

“Are  you  hurt?”  she  asked. 

“No,  not  much.  You  ought  to  see  the  other  fellow.” 

/“Did  you  whip  him,  Fred?” 

“No,  I  can’t  say  that  I  did;  but  he  didn’t  whip  me.” 

All  her  sporting  blood  was  aroused,  as  she  turned  to 
Terry  and  asked: 

“Brother,  who  got  the  best  of  it?”  i 

“That’s  hard  to  say.  Fred  spoiled  his  beauty  for  a 
month  to  come,  but  he  seemed  to  be  up  against  his  match 
for  all  that.” 

“Fred,  why  didn’t  you  whip  him?”  * 

“Give  me  time,  little  girl,  I’ll  get  the  best  of  him  yet.” 

“Are  you  going  to  meet  him  again?” 

“Yes,  if  he  agrees  to  meet  me.  We  would  have  finished 
it  if  a  crowd  hadn’t  rushed  in  on  us.  We  were  out  at  Hol¬ 
land’s  Spring,  had  slipped  away,  just  four  of  us,  and  had 
been  pounding  each  other  for  about  ten  minutes,  maybe 
longer,  when  a  crowd  of  forty  or  fifty  people  rushed  in  on 
us  and  Terry  ma'de  us  stop.” 

The  reader  well  knows  what  ant  enthusiastic  lover  of 
sport  Evelyn  is.  Of  course,  fighting  was  not  sport,  but  as 
Fred  had  been  her  champion  in  all  athletic  games,  and  bad 
several  times  exchanged  blows  with  others  and  a  1  wavs  won. 
whilst  she  and  thousands  wore  looking  on.  she  natural! v 
sympathized  with  him.  Now  her  blood  was  up.  and  know¬ 
ing  that  she  could  do  nothing  to  prevent  another  mooting, 
said  to  him: 
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“Whip  him,  Fred,  if  you  have  to  fight  him  a  dozen 
times.” 

“Good!  Good!  little  girl,”  lie  said,  snatching  one  of  her 
hands  and  pressing  it  to  his  lips.  “I  knew  you  wouldn’t 
blame  me.  I  did  dislike  so  much  to  go  against  your  advice, 
but  I  could  not  do  otherwise  without  being  just  a  bit 
disgusted  with  myself.  Aou  are  not  a  boy  you  know,  and 

you  can  bet  your  life  that  I  am  glad  of  it.” 

•  • 

She  blushed  at  his  words,  but  she  was  excited  and  wanted 
to  hear  all  the  particulars,  and,  of  course,  Terry  gave  them 

to  her. 

The  two  went  up  stairs,  bathed  their  hands  and  faces, 
after  which  they  went  down  stairs  to  dinner,  where  they 
met  Mr.  Olcott,  who  had  just  come  in  and  reported  the  tre¬ 
mendous  excitement  downtown  over  the  fight  at  the  Spring. 

“Fred,  my  boy,  you  don’t  seem  to  have  gotten  the  worst 
of  it?”  he  said,  as  he  looked  at  Fearnot. 

“Have  you  seen  the  other  fellow?”  Terry  asked. 

“Ho,  but  I  understand  that  one  eye  is  in  deep  mourning 
from  the  blow  he  got  yesterday.” 

“Well,  you  just  wait  until  the  other  eye  puts  on  mourn¬ 
ing.  Take  a  squint  at  him  some  time  to-morrow.”  « 

“I  guess  my  left  eye  will  be  a  little  bit  in  mourning,  too,” 
laughed  Fred. 

“Oh  dear  !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Olcott,  “did  he  hit  you  in  the 
face,  Fred?” 

“I  got  one  blow  on  my  left  cheek,  and  I  guess  there  will 
be  some  little  discoloration  there  to-morrow.” 

“They  say  over  in  town,”  said  Mr.  Olcott,  “that  you  both 
are  equally  matched,  and  that  honors  are  about  even  be¬ 
tween  you.” 

“That’s  about  right,”  laughed  Fred. 

“I  think  both  of  you  ought  to  be  arrested  and  put  under 
bonds  not  to  fight  any  more,”  remarked  Mrs.  Olcott. 

“So  do  I,”  said  Mr.  Olcott,  “and  I  am  strongly  tempted 
to  see  that  a  warrant  is  issued  for  both  of  them  this  after¬ 
noon.” 

SL  “Oh!  thunder,”  said  Fred.  “That  won’t  do.  I  am  a 
guest  here  in  your  house  and  should  you  do  that,  the  charge 
would  be  made  that  I  suggested  it  to  avoid  meeting  Roth¬ 
man  again.” 

“That’s  so,  father,”  put  in  Terry,  “just  let  it  alone.  It 
would  be  all  right  if  they  were  using  any  other  than  na¬ 
ture’s  weapons.” 

|  “Well,  I  think  somebody  else  will  do  it,”  remarked  Mr. 

H  Olcott. 

“That’s  all  right,  but  don’t  you  do  it,  father.” 

|  “Ho,  you  let  it  alone,  father,”  said  Evelyn,  “let  them 

1  fight  it  out.” 

“Bless  my  soul !”  exclaimed  Mr.  Olcott,  looking  across 
the  table  at  her.  “Is  it  possible  that  you  are  encouraging 

’  the  boys  to  fight?” 

“No.  I  did  my  best  to  persuade  them  not  to  fight,  but  as 
the}*  will,  I  want  Fred  to  win.” 

I  “Bless  your  bright  eyes!”  exclaimed  Fred,  “you  are  as 
game  as  the  garnest  and  the  best  mascot  in  the  world.  You 


remind  me  of  what  the  deason  said  to  his  son  one  Sunday 
morning.” 

“What  did  he  say?”  Mr.  Olcott  asked,  knowing  that 
something  was  funny  back  of  the  remark. 

“Well,  it  was  a  beautiful  June  morning  on  Sunday,  when 
the  Deacon  and  his  family  were  preparing  to  go  to  church. 
His  son,  Tom,  didn’t  want  to  go  and  begged  to  be  excused. 
His  father  looked  at  him  and  said : 

“  ‘Tom,  you  don’t  fool  me.  You  want  to  go  fishing,  and 
if  you  do,  I  will  whale  you  when  I  come  back ;  at  the  same 
time,  if  you  should  go,  don’t  forget  that  your  father  loves 
fish.’  ”  H 

“That’s  it,”  said  Evelyn,  “if  you  will  fight,  don’t  forget 
that  I  want  you  to  win.” 

“Well!  Well!”  ejaculated  Mrs.  Olcott.  “What  is  the 
world  coming  to  when  girls  urge  the  boys  to  fight.  When  I 
was  a  young  girl - ” 

“You  would  have  done  just  as  Evelyn  is  doing,”  put  in 
Terry,  interrupting  her,  “you  would  have  told  your  beau 
that  if  he  must  fight,  to  lick  the  other  fellow.  Women  are 
just  the  same  now  as  they  were  a  thousand  years  ago.  They 
always  prefer  the  fellow  who  wins  his  battles'.  They  don’t 
like  a  chap  who  gets  licked.  Some  of  them  have  been 
known  to  pray  for  the  success  of  their  champion,  even  while 
the  fight  was  going  on.” 

“Say,  mother,  they  have  got  the  best  of  you  there,” 
laughed  Mr.  Olcott. 

“No,  they  haven’t.  They  might  talk  to  me  till  Dooms¬ 
day,  and  could  never  make  me  believe  that  fighting  was 
right.” 

“It  isn’t  right,”  said  Fred.  “I  don’t  claim  that  it  is 
right,  except  when  one  is  fighting  in  self-defense,  or  in  the 
defense  of  those  who  are  not  able  to  protect  themselves ;  but 
I  do  think  it  right,  when  a  fellow  gets  into  a  scrimmage, 
for  him  to  lick  the  other  fellow ;  in  fact,  he  has  got  to  do  it, 
or  be  licked  himself.” 

“That’s  good  logic,”  said  Mr.  Olcott,  and  his  wife  turned 
upon  him  and  asked  if  he  was  encouraging  Fred  and  Terry 
to  fight  again. 

“No,  dear,  I  am  not.  I  advise  them  both  to  let  it  alone, 
but  I  have  got  some  of  the  spirit  of  the  old  Deacon  in  me, 
and  if  they  will  fight,  I  want  them  to  win.” 

Terry  gave  a  whoop  right  there  at  the  table,  and 
promised  his  father  a  medal  for  that  remark. 

The  next  morning  Fred’s  left  eye  was  in  mourning,  and 
when  he  looked  at  himself  in  the  mirror  he  remarked  to 
Terry : 

“Old  man,  the  sign’s  up.” 

“Yes,  I  expected  it  would  be,  but  it  isn’t  a  very  big  one.” 

“No,  but  it  is  there  where  everyone  can  see  it.  If  I 
were  down  in  New  York  City,  I  would  have  an  artist  paint 
it  for  me.” 

“Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?”  Terry  asked. 

“Nothing.  I  am  going  to  let  it  swing  as  a  challenge  to 
the  other  fellow.” 

When  they  went  downstairs  to  breakfast,  Evelyn  looked 
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at  him  in  silence  for  a  minute  or  two  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears. 

“Oh!  Fred,  1  am  so  sorry.  It  must  have  hurt  you 
awfully.” 

“You  are  mistaken,  little  girl.  It  doesn’t  pain  me  one 
particle,  so  don’t  worry  about  it.” 

She  brushed  the  tears  from  her  eyes  and  was  soon  smil¬ 
ing  again. 

Soon  after  breakfast  Terrv  went  downtown,  but  returned 
about  an  hour  later  with  a  broad  grin  on  his  face. 

“Did  you  see  him,  Terry?”  Fred  asked,  as  he  came  up  on 
the  piazza  where  he  and  Evelyn  were  sitting. 

“No,  he  left  town  on  the  midnight  train;  but  there  are  a 


lot  of  fellows  saying  that  you  had  made  a  mistake  and  were 
up  against  your  match.” 

'THE  END. 

Read  “FRED  FEARNOT  IN  TEXAS;  OR,  TERRY’S 
MAN  FROM  ABILENE,”  which  will  be  the  next  number 
(78)  of  “Work  and  Win.” 

SPECIAL  NOTICE:  All  back  numbers  of  this  library 
are  always  in  print.  If  you  cannot  obtain  them  from  any 
newsdealer,  send  the  price  in  money  or  postage  stamps  by 
mail  to  FRANK  TOUSEY,  PUBLISHER,  24  UNION 
SQUARE,  NEW  YORK,  and  you  will  receive  the  copies 
you  order  by  return  mail. 


From  Fred  Fearnot’s  Friends ! 


Chicago,  March  13,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Inclosed  find  one  officer’s 
coupon  out  of  your  weekly  “Work  and 
Win.”  and  fifteen  cents  in  stamps,  for 
medal,  membership  certificate  and  one 
badge  for  President.  As  we  are  going 
to  start  a  club  called  the  “Work  and  Win” 
Club,  we  would  like  to  receive  these  things 
as  soon  as  possible.  Hurrah  for  Fred 
Fearnot.  Yours  truly,  Henry  T.  Braasch, 
322  Bissell  st. 


Hurrah  for  Club  No.  72,  and  success  to 
it.  Let  us  hear  from  you  now  and  then. 
We  trust  that  you  are  pleased  with  the 
medal  and  badge. 


Waterford,  N.  Y.,  March  15,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Inclosed  you  will  find  three 
two-cent  stamps  and  coupon  for  a  Dewey- 
Fearnot  medal.  I  am  a  subscriber  for 
“Work  and  Win,”  aud  am  very  much 
pleased  with  if.  I  think  the  stories  are 
interesting.  Please  send  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  I  am,  yours  truly,  Frank  Galvin, 
10  South  st. 


Thanks  for  words  of  praise.  We  hope 
that  you  are  as  well  pleased  with  the 
medal  as  you  seem  to  be  with  “Work  and 
Win.” 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  March  15,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — You  have  requested  readers 
of  “Work  and  Win”  to  state  what  they 
think  of  Fred  Fearnot.  Fred  is  all  right 
and  so  is  Terry.  They  are  fierce  in  a 
scrap,  and  are  quick  to  resent  insults,  as 
everyone  should  be.  “Work  and  Win”  is 
the  only  book  I  care  to  read.  I  have  read 
a  good  many  books,  but  “Work  and  Win” 
cuts  them  all  out.  Wishing  Mr.  Tousey, 
Mr.  Standish  and  “Work  and  Win”  good 
luck  and  long  life,  I  remain,  yours  truly, 
I  eit  Cook,  38  Cypress  st. 


thanks  for  flattering  opinion 
\\  ork  and  Win.”  The  publisher  j 
Mr.  Standish  wish  you  the  same. 


Milwaukee,  Wig.,  March  15,  1900. 
Mr.  1  rank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  you  will  find  cou¬ 
pon  and  fifteen  cents  in  stamps,  for  which 
please  send  me  a  “Work  and  Win”  medal, 
membership  certificate  and  President’s 
badge.  T  have  read  a  good  manv  books, 
but  th**  best  one  is  “Work  and  Win” 
Yours  truly,  Wm.  Zastrow.  1216  Twentv- 
tbird  and  Chamber  sts. 


„J:V,p,.’vbof1-v  tl"bks  that  “Work  and 
M  in  is  the  best,  and  we  mean  to  keep  it 
so.  W  e  wish  your  club  success,  and  trust 
Hint  you  are  pleased  with  the  medal  and 

badge. 


Millerton,  N.  Y..  March  17,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  read  “Work  and 
Win”  from  No.  1  to  No.  G6  and  think 
they  are  the  best  books  I  have  ever  read. 
Yours  truly,  William  L.  Mayhew. 


Short,  but  it  covers  the  ground  com¬ 
pletely,  and  no  more  need  be  said.  If  our 
correspondent  had  not  though^  “Work  and 
Win”  the  best  he  certainly  would  not 
have  read  every  number  published. 


Cootesville,  Pa.,  March  18,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  find  coupon  and 
fifteen  c’enfs  in  stamps,  for  which  please 
send  me  a  “Work  and  Win”  medal,  mem¬ 
bership  certificate  and  President’s  badge. 
I  have  read  a  good  many  books,  but  the 
best  one  is  “Work  and  Win.”  I  think 
that  Fred  Fearnot  is  a  brave  boy  and  a 
great  fighter.  Yours  truly,  Barton  Car¬ 
penter. 


One  who  reads  much  ought  to  know7 
which  is  best,  and  we  thank  you  for  your 
good  opinion.  We  hope  that  you  are 
equally  pleased  with  the  badge  and  medal. 

- ♦  ♦ - 

Rondout,  N.  Y.,  March  19,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  am  pleased  to  have  a 
medal  of  Fred  Fearnot.  I  am  a  constant 
reader  of  “Work  and  Win,”  and  like  it 
better  than  any  other  paper  or  book  pub¬ 
lished.  YTour  friend,  Edward  Bishok. 


4i  Mre  are  glad  to  have  your  opinion  of 
“Work  and  Win,”  and  trust  that  you  will 
always  read  it. 


Walton,  N.  Y.,  March  19,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Inclosed  you  will  find  one 
coupon  and  a  dime,  for  which  please  send 
me  one  “Work  and  Win”  medal.  I  have 
read  all  of  your  “Work  and  Win”  books, 
and  think  they  are  the  best  out.  Yours 
truly,  George  F.  Hoyt. 


Short  and  sensible.  “The  best  out”  is 
all  that  need  be  said.  Thanks.  Continue 
to  read  them  and  you  wall  find  them  the 
same. 


Galena.  Kan.,  March  22,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousev — 

Dear  Sir :— I  think  “Work  nnd  Win’Ms 
n  "•>  ^  Fred  nnd  Terry.  I  have 

lead  from  No.  53  to  No.  67.  Please  pub¬ 
lish  this  letter.  Carl  Gasaway. 


We  are  pleased  to  publish  all  letters 
ike  yours  “All  O.  K.”  is  the  highest 
praise.  Of  course  von  like  Fred  and 
terry.  Everybody  does.  We  hope  vou 
will  read  all  of  “Work  and  Win.” 


f  Lancaster,  N.  Y.,  March  20,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  am  one  of  your  many 
readers  of  “Work  and  Win,”  and  I  think 
it  is  the  best  book  ever.  Fred  is  a  fine 
young  man,  and  Terry  is  all  right.  Eve¬ 
lyn  is  a  good  model  for  any  American  girl 
to  choose.  Inclosed  please  find  five  two- 
cent  stamps  and  a  coupon  for  a  Fred 
Fearnot  medal.  Yours  truly,  Louis  Dob- 
meier. 


“The  best  ever”  is  somewhat  slangy,  but 
is  praise,  and  so  we  appreciate  it.  Fred, 
Terry  and  Evelyn  are  greatly  pleased. 
We  hope  that  you  liked  the  medal. 


Atlanta,  Ga.,  March  21,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  been  reading  “Work 
and  Win”  for  the  past  year,  and  I  find  it 
the  most  interesting  book  I  ever  read.  I 
have  read  other  books,  but  none  of  those 
can  compare  with  “Work  and  Win.” 
which  relates  the  adventures  of  Fred 
Fearnot  and  Terry  Olcott.  I  intend  to 
read  your  book  as  loug  as  I  can  get  five 
cents  to  buy  one  wit*h.  Y’ours  truly,  Wil¬ 
liam  McLeod.  IS  N1  Pryor  st. 


We  are  glad  you  like  /‘Work  and  Win.” 
and  that  you  have  discovered  how  good  it 
is.  There  is  no  comparison  between  it 
and  other  publications.  We  hope  you 
will  alw?ays  have  the  five  cents. 


Chicago.  Ill.,  March  19,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  long  been  an  ad¬ 
mirer  of  “Work  and  Win.”  and  wish  to 
express  my  pleasure  in  the  same  by  the 
following  lines : 

Here’s  to  “Work  and  Win,” 

The  finest  of  them  all ; 

It  teaches  and  amuses 

The  big  folks  and  the  small. 

It  shows  us  how  to  keep  ourse  res, 
Aud  how  our  manners  mend, 

And  when  we're  quick  to  anger, 

Our  tempers  we  should  bend. 

Now  this  good  and  noble  fellow — 

Fred,  of  course,  I  mean — 

S<  ts  a  good  and  true  example 
To  his  friends  and  fellow  men. 

He's  just  the  same  all  over, 

Wherever  he  may  be. 

And  for  an  upright  model 
H^s  just  the  one  for  me. 

Teurs  truly,  Carl  Schule,  6441  Centre 

nve. 


We  are  glad  that  yon  like  “Work  and 
”  * u •  .  ni'  i  tfUat  -that  you  will  continue  to 
read  it,  1  our  verses  show  some  merit, 
and  Fred  appreciates  them. 


OLD  AND  YOUNG  KING  GRADY,  DETECTIVES. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  “Old  King  Brady,”  the  celebrated  detective,  who  has  unrav¬ 
eled  more  mysteries  than  any  sleuth  ever  heard  of?  In  the  series  of  stories  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  SECRET  SERVICE,  he  will  be  assisted  by  a  young  man  known  as  “Young 
King  Brady,”  whose  only  aim  in  life  is  to  excel  “Old  King  Brady  ”  in  working  up 
dangerous  cases  and  running  the  criminals  to  earth.  How  well  he  does  so  will  be 
fully  explained  in  the  following  stories  published  in 


SERVICE. 


PRICE  5  CTS.  32  PAGES.  COLORED  COVERS.  ISSUED  WEEKLY. 


1  The  Black  Baird;  or,  The  Two  King  Bradys  Against  a 

Hard  Gang.  An  Interesting  Detective  Story, 

2  Told  by  the  Ticker;  or,  The  Two  King  Bradys  on  a  Wall 

Street  Case. 

3  The  Bradys  After  a  Million;  or,  Their  Chase  to  Save  an 

Heiress. 

4  The  Bradys’  Great  Bluff;  or,  A  Bunco  Game  that  Failed 

to  Work. 

5  In  and  Out; or,  The  Two  King  Bradys  on  a  Lively  Chase. 

6  The  Bradys’  Hard  Fight;  or,  After  the  Pullman  Car 
Crooks. 

7  Case  Number  Ten;  or.  The  Bradys  and  the  Private  Asy¬ 

lum  Fraud. 

8  The  Bradys’  Silent  Search;  or,  Tracking  the  Deaf  and 

Dumb  Gang. 

9  The  Maniac  Doctor;  or.  Old  and  Young  King  Brady  in 

Peril. ' 

10  Held  at  Bay;  or,  The  Bradys  on  a  Baffling  Case. 

IT  Miss  Mystery,  the  Girl  from  Chicago;  or,  Old  and  Young 
King  Brady  on  a  Dark  Trail. 

12  The  Bradys’  Deep  Game;  or,  Chasing  the  Society  Crooks. 

13  Hop  Lee,  the  Chinese  Slave  Dealer;  or,  Old  and  Young 

King  Brady  and  the  Opium  Fiends. 

14  The  Bradys  in  the  Dark;  or.  The  Hardest  Case  of  All. 

15  The  Queen  of  Diamonds;  or,  The  Two  King  Bradys’  Treas¬ 

ure  Case. 

16  The  Bradys  on  Top;  or,  The  Great  River  Mystery. 

17  The  Missing  Engineer;  or,  Old  and  Young  King  Brady  and 

The  Lightning  Express. 

18  The  Bradys’  Fight  For  a  Life;  or,  A  Mystery  Hard  to 

Solve. 

19  The  Bradys’  Best  Case;  or,  Tracking  the  River  Pirates. 

20  The  Foot  in  the  Frog;  or.  Old  and  Young  King  Brady  and 

the  Mystery  of  the  Owl  Train. 

21  The  Bradys’  Hard  Luck;  or,  Working  Against  Odds. 

22  The  Bradys  Baffled;  or,  In  Search  of  the  Green  Goods  Men. 

23  The  Opium  King;  or,  The  Bradys’  Great  Chinatown  Case. 

24  The  Bradys  in  Wall  Street;  or,  A  Plot  to  Steal  a  Million. 

25  The  Girl  From  Boston ;  or,  Old  and  Young  King  Brady  on 

a  Peculiar  Case. 

26  The  Bradys  and  the  Shoplifters;  or,  Hard  Work  on  a  Dry 

Goods  Case. 

27  Zig  Zag  the  Clown;  or,  The  Bradys’  Great  Circus  Trail. 

28  The  Bradys  Out  West;  or,  Winning  a  Hard  Case. 

29  After  the  Kidnappers;  or,  The  Bradys  on  a  False  Clue. 

20  Old  and  Young  King  Bradys’  Battle;  or,  Bound  to  Win 
Their  CcLS0 

31  The  Bradys’  Race  Track  Job;  or.  Crooked  Work  Among 

Jockeys.  •  * 

32  Found  in  the  Bay;  or,  The  Bradys  on  a  Great  Murder 

Mystery. 

33  The  Bradys  in  Chicago;  or,  Solving  the  Mystery  of  the 

Lake  Front.  ,  /  __ 

24  The  Bradys’  Great  Mistake;  or,  Shadowing  the  Wrong 

Man . 

The  Bradys  and  the  Mail  Mystery ;  or,  Working  for  the 


•j  j 


The  Bradys  Down  South;  or.  The  Great  Plantation  Mys¬ 
tery. 

The  House  in  the  Swamp;  or,  The  Bradys’  Keenest  Work. 
The  Knock-out-Drops  Gang;  or.  The  Bradys’  Risky  Ven- 


36 

37 
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ture. 

39  The  Bradys’  Close  Shave;  or.  Into  the  Jaws  of  Death. 

40.  The  Bradys’  Star  Case;  or,  Working  for  Love  and  Glory. 

41  The  Bradys  in  ’Frisco;  or,  A  Three  Thousand  Mile  Hunt. 

42  The  Bradys  and  the  Express  Thieves;  or,  Tracing  the 

Package  Marked  “Paid.” 

43  The  Bradys’  Hot  Chase;  or,  After  the  Horse  Stealers. 

44  The  Bradys’  Great  Wager;  or,  The  Queen  of  Little  Monte 

Carlo. 

45  The  Bradys’  Double  Net;  or,  Catching  the  Keenest  of 

Criminals. 

46  The  Man  in  the  Steel  Mask;  or,  The  Bradys’  Work  for  a 

Great  Fortune. 

47  The  Bradys  and  the  Black  Trunk;  or,  Working  a  Silent 

Clew. 

48  Going  It  Blind;  or,  The  Bradys’  Good  Luck. 

49  The  Bradys  Balked;  or,  Working  up  Queer  Evidence. 

50  Against  Big  Odds;  or, The  Bradys’  Great  Stroke. 

51  The  Bradys  and  the  Forger;  or,  Tracing  the  N.  G.  Check. 

52  The  Bradys’  Trump  Card;  or,  Winning  a  Case  by  Bluff. 

53  The  Bradys  and  the  Grave  Robbers;  or,  Tracking  the 
Cemetery  Owls. 

The  Bradys  and  the  Missing  Boy;  or,  The  Mystery  of 
School  No.  6. 

The  Bradys  Behind  the  Scenes;  or,  The  Great  Theatrical 
Case. 

The  Bradys  and  the  Opium  Dens;  or,  Trapping  the  Crooks 
of  Chinatown. 

57  The  Bradys  Down  East;  or,  The  Mystery  of  a  Country 

Town. 

58  Working  for  the  Treasury;  or,  The  Bradys  and  the  Bank 

Burglars. 

59  The  Bradys’  Fatal  Clew;  or,  A  Desperate  Game  for  Gold. 

60  Shadowing  the  Sharpers;  or,  The  Bradys’  $10, 00ft  Deal. 

61  The  Bradys  and  the  Firebug;  or,  Found  in  the  Flames. 

62  The  Bradys  in  Texas;  or,  The  Great  Ranch  Mystery. 

63  The  Bradys  on  the  Ocean;  or,  The  Mystery  of  Stateroom 

No.  7. 

64  The  Bradys  and  the  Office  Boy;  or,  Working  Up  a  Business 

Case. 

65  The  Bradys  in  the  Backwoods;  or,  The  Mystery  of  the 

Hunters’  Camp. 

66  Ching  Foo,  the  Yellow  Dwarf;  or,  The  Bradys  and  the 

Opium  Smokers. 

67  The  Bradys’  Still  Hunt;  or,  The  Case  that  was  Won  by 

Waiting. 

68  Caught  by  the  Camera;  or,  The  Bradys  and  the  Girl  from 

Maine. 

09  The  Bradys  In  Kentucky;  or,  Tracking  a  Mountain  Gang. 

70  The  Marked  Bank  Note;  or,  The  Bradys  Below  the  Dead 
Line. 
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Government. 

For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price, 
5  cents.  Address  _ 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher, 


I  COMPLETE  OFT  IS  A  '-REGULAR  ENCYCLOPEDIA! 


Each  book  consists  of  sixty-four  pages,  printed  on  good  paper,  in  clear  type  and  neatly  bound  in  an  attract.ve,  illustrated  cover.  ' 
Most  of  the  books  are  also  profusely  illustrated,  and  all  of  the  subjects  treated  upon  are  explained  in  such  a  simple  manner  that  any 
child  can  thoroughly  understand  them.  Look  over  the  list  as  classified  and  see  if  you  want  to  know  anything  about  the  subjects 
mentioned.  - 

THESE  BOOKS  ARE  FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  NEWSDEALERS  OR  Y\  ILL  BE  SENT  BY  MAIL  TO  ANY  ADDRESS 
FROM  THIS  OFFICE  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE,  TEN  CENTS  EACH,  OR  ANY  THREE  BOOKS  FOR  TWENTY-FIVE 
CENTS  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY.  Address  FRANK  TOLSEY,  Publisher,  24  Lnion  Square,  N.  Y. 


SPORTING. 

No.  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH— The  most  complete 
hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  published.  It  contains  full  in¬ 
structions  about  guus,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishing, 
together  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fish. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND  BUILD  A  BOAT.— Fully 
illustrated.  Every  boy  should  know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat. 
Full  instructions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion  sports  to  boating. 

No.  47.  HOW  TO  BREAK,  RIDE.  AND  DRIVE  A  HORSE  — 
A  complete  treatise  on  the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road ;  also  valuable  recipes  tor 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse.  ^  .  _  _  .  .  ,  v 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL  CANOES.— A  handy 
book  for  boys,  containing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes 
and  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 
By  C.  Stansfield  Hicks. 


FORTUNE  TELLING. 

No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND  DREAM  BOOK.— 
Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny ;  also  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremonies, 
and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS. — Everybody  dreams, 
from  the  little  child  to  the  aged  man  and  woman.  This  little  book 
gives  the  explanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky 
and  unlucky  days,  and  “Napoleon’s  Oraculum,”  the  book  of  fate. 

No.  28.  IIOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES. — Everyone  is  desirous  of 
knowing  what  his  future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or 
misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little 
book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced.  Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell 
the  fortune  of  your  friends.  _ 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  HAND.— 
Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes  by  the  aid  of  the  lines  of  the 
hand,  or  the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future 
events  by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustrated.  By  A. 
Anderson. 

ATHLETIC. 

No.  6.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE.— Giving  full  in¬ 
struction  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars, 
horizontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscle ;  containing  over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  boy  can 
become  strong  and  healthy  by  following  the  instructions  contained 
in  this  little  book. 

No.  10.  IIOW  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  self-defense  made  easy. 
Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
these  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  instructor. 

No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.— Containing  full 
instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 
Embracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  .  By  Professor  W,  Macdonald. 
A  handy  and  useful  book. 

No.  34.  IIOW  TO  FENCE. — Containing  full  instruction  for 
fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broadsword  ;  also  instruction  in  tirchery. 
Described  with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving  the  best 
positions  in  fencing.  A  complete  book. 

No.  61.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  BOWLER.— A  complete  manual 
of  bowling.  Containing  full  instructions  for  playing  all  the  stand¬ 
ard  American  and  German  games :  together  writh  rules  and  systems 
of  sporting  in  use  by  the  principal  bowling  clubs  in  the  United 
States.  By  Bartholomew  Batterson. 


TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. 

No.  51.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Containing 
explanations  of  the  general  principles  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable 
to  card  tricks:  of  card  tricks  with  ordinary  cards,  and  not  requiring 
sleight-of-hand  ;  of  tricks  involving  sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use  of 
specially  prepared  cards.  By  Professor  llaffner.  With  illustra¬ 
tions. 

No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Em¬ 
bracing  all  of  the  latest  and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  il¬ 
lustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— 
Containing  deceptive  Cnrd  Tricks  ns  performed  by  lending  conjurers 
and  magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated.  I 


MAGIC. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS. — The  great  book  of  magic  and 
card  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  of  all  the  leading  card  tricks 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as  performed  by 
our  leading  magicians ;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book, 
as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— Heller’s  second  sight 
explained  by  his  former  assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how 
the  secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician  and  the 
boy  on  the  stage ;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals.  The  only 
authentic  explanation  of  second  sight. 

No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN.— Containing  the 
grandest  assortment  of  magical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the 
public.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  over 
one  hundred  highly  amusing  and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND.— Containing  over 
fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  contain¬ 
ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing  full 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUMBERS.— Showing 
many  curious  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJURER.— Containing 
tricks  with  Dominoes,  Dice,  Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing 
thirty-six  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  78.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART.— Containing  a  com¬ 
plete  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight  of  Hand, 
together  with  many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Illustrated. 

MECHANICAL. 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  IN VENTOR. — Every  boy 
should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  explains  them 
all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  optics, 
pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.,  etc.  The  most  instructive  book  pub¬ 
lished. 

No.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER.— Containing  full 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive  en¬ 
gineer  ;  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomotive ;  together 
with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  engineer  should  know’. 

No.  57.  IIOW  TO  MAKE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.— Full 
directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin,  Zither,  Aeolian  Harp,  Xylo¬ 
phone  and  other  musical  instruments;  together  w’ith  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald, 
for  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  Royal  Bengal  Marines. 

No.  59.  HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGIC  LANTERN— Containing 
a  description  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  history  and  invention. 
Also  full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides.  Handsomely 
illustrated,  by  John  Allen. 

No.  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS.— Containing 
complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

LETTER  WRITING. 

No.  11.  now  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS.— A  most  com¬ 
plete  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for  writing  love-letters, 
and  when  to  use  them ;  also  giving  specimen  letters  for  both  young 
and  old. 

No.  12.  IIOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  LADIES.— Giving 

complete  instructions  for  writing  letters  to  ladies  on  all  subjects: 
also  letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests. 

No.  24.  IIOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  GENTLEMEN. — 
Containing  full  directions  for  writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects; 
also  giving  sample  letters  for  instruction. 

No.  53.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS.— A  wonderful  little 
book,  telling  you  how  to  write  to  your  sweetheart,  your  father, 
mother,  sister,  brother,  employer;  and.  in  fact,  everybody  and  any¬ 
body  you  wrish  to  wwite  to.  Every  young  man  and  every  jouuf 
lady  in  the  land  should  have  this  book. 

No.  74.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  CORRECTLY  —  Con 
taining  full  instructions  for  writing  letters  on  almost  anv  subject : 
also  rules  for  punctuator  and  composition;  together  with  specimeu 
letters. 


